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: THE ScorT I ADIE 
“4\| AUTOTYPE COMPANY j 
‘ Che Royal Scotch Warehouse, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 115-115A RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 
a 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF GOLF CAPES 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS INVERNESS CAPES 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. TRAVELLING ULSTERS 
— Those interested in Fine Art and the recent developments of the CYCLING GOWNS 
Photographic Reproductions of Paintings are invited to inspect the 
Company’s Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all Schools DRIVING COATS 
at their Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street. RAILWAY RUGS 
S Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and PLAIDS AND SHAWLS 
other hard Woods are on View. 
Ang Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art character and prove Price List post free 
a, oy Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of 
the Hall, Library, Dining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c. 

. inet SCOTT ADIE, {Bien cars 
| The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise upon, ismade of areversibietw:ed. 
= and to undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of Cailor fo the Royal Family, rages cys 

ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. and winter wear. 
of every character, for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 
 . CARLTON HOTEL 
a he Company’s processes are extensively employed by H.M. O 5 
vernment, the Trustees of the British Museum, and many Artists 
of repute, and the leading Publishers. PALL MALL, LONDON. | 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now 
ready, New Edition, with upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Nota- HOTEL AN D RESTAU RANT 
ble Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
: ey et the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 
st free, 1s. 
i ey Se OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 
rk gives es 
le THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, TT rn Recs rcn a. s 

‘ 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. Telephone : ‘* 1600 Gerrard.” 

C. RITZ, General Manager. 
y . . . . LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
. Claims Paid ower £20,000,000. 
; Stock SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: (1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. (2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances, 
will be Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE ee ee oe oe ee oe ee NORWICH. 
él LONDON OFFICES :—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 
! i 3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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Enusements 


—— 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 


Artuur Cotiins.—EVERV FVENING, at 7.30, a New ard Onig’nal Drama | 


of Modern Life, THE PRICE OF PEACE, by Cecit RALFIGH, with powerfyl cast. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.30. Box Office now epen. 


HE® 





MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE’S 
JULIUS CESAR. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2. ; 7” 

Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) open ro to 10. HER MAJESTY’'S. 
GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 

a EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 (doors open 8), the successful 
Mesical Play. THE MESSENGER BOY. Box Office 
open daily from 10 till 6 and 8 till 10. 


SAVOY. 





MATINEE to-day, at 2. 





EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
By W. S. Girsert and Artuur SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 
At 8.15, THE OUTPOST. 
Box Office, 9 a.m. till rz P.M. R. D'‘OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


ST: JAMES’s. MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
A DEBT OF HONOUR. 
By Sypnevy Grunpy. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) open 10 to 10, ST. JAMES’. 








DALY'S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. 
Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. 
ful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 


‘lhe Book by Epwarp Morton. 
Music by Sipngy Jones. Power- 





L’* RIC THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET.— Under 

the management of Mr. Tow B. Davis.—EVERY EVENING, at 8, Mr. Tom 
B. Davis's Company in FLORODORA. Book by Owen Hatt. Music by Leste 
Stuart. MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30. 





WYNDHAMS THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES 
WynvuaM.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a New Play, by Henry ARTHUR 
Jones, entitled 
MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE. 


Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Alfred Bishon, E. W. Garden, Alfred Kendrick» 





Charles Thursby. Stanley Pringle, Reginald Waters, Char'es Terrie; Miss Lena 
Ashwell, Miss Marie Illirgton, Miss Beatrice Irwin, and Miss Mary Moore. Doors 
open at 8. Box Office (Mr. G. Mills) now open from 10 to 10. 

ALHAMBRA. — SUPERLATIVE PROGRAMME. — Grand New 


Nau'ical Eallet, the HANDY MAN, and Military Ballet, SOLDIERS OF THE 
QUEEN. Varieties: War Pictures, Paul Spadoni, Lil Hawthorne, Marcel’s Bas-Relief 
Pictures, &c., &c. Doors, 7.45. 


FE MPI RE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, Grand New 
Ballet, SEA-SIDE. War Pictures and Great Variety Programme. 





Docrs open 








at 7.45. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins, 
PALACE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—The HANDSOMEST 


THEATRE in EUROPE.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.50. 
Entertainment in London. Full Licence. Popular Prices. 
Morton. 


LONDON 


The finest Variety 
Manager, Mr. CuarLes 





HIPPODROME, Cranbourne Street, 
Square, W.C.— Managing Director, Mr. H. E. Moss. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
An entertainment of unexampled brilliance. 


Leicester 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 

Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
obtainable at over 3co Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 
free, 1s. 4d. 

J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements 








botels 


—+-——. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S KOTEL, faces the sey, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarke, M.D,, seys: “A ‘on. 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering -places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs. &c,, ap aly 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 


BARMOUTH.—RGYES 
PsIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS, 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE’ HOTEL. Desirable 
residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing 

and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Reoss 

within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. illiards, 

Tennis Lawn. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 


HOTEL, Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Gol 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor, 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL, 


Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress, 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 


front; electric light throughcut ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden'’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


position. First-class moderate tariff. . Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellem 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). : 
= S. S. TITT, Proprietor, 


| EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate, 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. ee —— Fox Hounds,. 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

iene H. W. HAYWARD, 


LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL— 


En p. from 108. 6d. 3 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets, 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. HEADLAND HOTEL.—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England, Every luxury, moderate 
charges. E'ectric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bathing 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining Golf 
links. Special express trains from Paddington. 





——— 






































Educational 


— 


PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E, 
and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c. 





RIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 
TLEMEN’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.— 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List 0 
Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarship 
Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the Principat. 








are given. 


NEXT 





SESSION begins Tuesday, October o, 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS, 


SPECIAL AUTUMN CRUISES, 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 


Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 


Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth, 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 


Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
bove-named line within six months. 


For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
THOS, COOK & SON'S Offices. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


| Tons. | Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 
Drayton GRANGE 
(building) .. ++ 9,200 
ELsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 


Oswestry GRANGE 
(building) .. + 9,200 

SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300 

MAtTEse Cross + 2,200 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Office 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENUHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres, 
48 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
xran Dock, Ensenada, La Pilate. 
} 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


RiprpiNGHAM GRANGE 9,2co | 


| THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 
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I—AS INDIA SEES IT 






[Hindi Punch 


The affair is too awfully funny ! 
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CHINA 


II—AS AUSTRALIA WOULD HAVE iT 





[Welbourne Punch. 


Says the Tsar to the Kaiser: My own! 
Let’s manage this business alone ; 

And as for old Bull, 

He’s the same poor old fool— 
But, here I say! What’s that ?—Lyddite ! 








~ The others are scrambling for money 
— And things over there ;— 

; and But a bear is a bear, 

— And here’s a hive full of real honey. 
The 

— 

‘Gal 


A REVOLUT'ON IN FURNISHING. 


PE GORGE ~— NoRMAN & STACEY, LTD. 
pee LOr@ @ mt 18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
ra 

Soe 
@ 


G 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 
Truth, writes: ‘‘Norman & 
Stacey have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard 
against the risk of loss to his 
widow or family through the death 
of the hirer, They give an INsuR- 


.E., 





VID. ANCE UPON HIS LiFE, so that if, 
choo y for instance, a man gets £200 worth 
g sea AX \ of furniture on the hire-purchase 

\ (v 9 @ @ , system, and dies when instalments to 
— :? Q\A > > the amount of £190 have been paid, 
EN. i> \) (5) ' ©) (e)) « not only does the furniture become 
A ; the property of his representatives, 
eight 4 a NAIA Y Palo Vie but the £190 is also repaid to them.” 
9 AOTICE NonMAN & Stacey, LD. have "Moderate Prices. Free Delivery 
dress Honour) for their Exhibit of Furniture at the Town or Country. Call and view 


Woman's Exhibition, Earl's Court, 1900. stock before Furnishing locally. 
Call and compare quality and prices with other firms’. 


* | COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, “icc: 


a“ 50 REGENT STREET, W., 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 

















THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, #o 
foreign risks being undertaken 

THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by | 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages | 
Offered by the County may be okt ned on application to the Company's Agents. | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Joint Secretaries |B.” RATLIFFE, 


EE — 





BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAD. 1366. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders :-— 

(t) Absolute Security.—(2) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably 
with other offices.—(3) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions. — 
(4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. 

Applications Jor Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business 

will find the Company's agency terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices—-BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 

















-METROPOLITAN 


| FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


ALL SURPLUS DIVIDED BY WAY OF 
REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
The Rates of Reduction for current year range from 72% to 2%. 


NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
AND 


LIMITED PAYMENT ASSURANCES 


With similar reductions, 





Assets, £2,044,000. 
NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


Offices : 13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 





FoR SELLING YOUR OLD or BUYING a NEW GUN, 

CYCLE, HORSE, or anything else to best advantage, there is no means better 
than an advertisement in The Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart Newspaper. Transactiors 
are carried through Easily, Quickly, Privately, Safely, and Cheaply. The cost of 
advertising is only 1d. for every 3 words. Or you need merely answer the published 
advertisements, of which there are several hundreds in every issue. The paper is to be 
bought at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, price 2d., or specimen copy will be sent direct 
from the office for 3d. in stamps. The journal contains a considerable amount of 
Literary Matter of special interest and utility to Amateurs.—Office: 170 Strand, 
London, W.C. 





BOARD-RESIDENCE, — Near Stirling, Bannockburn, and 
Trossachs. One hour per rail from Glasgow. Rooms booked in advance for 
Exhibition of 1901. -WELLWOOD, BRIDGE OF ALLAN, N.B. 





AUTHORS SEEKING MARKETS for their works may 


have MSS., long or short advised upon free by experienced writer. Genuine 
assistance to young authors. Rejections avoided, Enhanced prices obtained. Revisions, 
music for verses, outline stories, lectures, &c., amplified. Every kind of literary work 
undertaken. Prompt attention. Authors’ Bureau, Camomile Street Chambers, 
London, E.C. 
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NOW READY. 


Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) 


ee 
= 





THE ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF 


Wr. 


UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 








GEORGE WWYynNDHAM, 


WAR. 


I, THE MILITARY MACHINE : 1, THE MILITARY MACHINE—conz. Il, IMPERIAL DEFENCE—con?. Ill, THE MACHINE TESTED—conp: 

Purposes of the Army Recruits Rejected Barracks Their Quality 
Artillery Coast Defence Size of the Home Army Transference vot Strength 
ard Distribution . erp 

“ieee A Il. IMPERIAL DEFENCE : robilisatios 
ey aaiaiadl Sea Supremacy Ill, THE MACHINE TESTED : — 
Militia | Naval Bases Before the War Stores and Transport 
Volunteers Strategic Harbours South Africa Strength of Units 
Transport Trade Routes First Reinforcements Replacement 
Recruiting Comp'ete Scheme Second Reinforcements Embodiment of Militia 

THE OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SuppLieD By SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 





AFRICAN BANKING UNION-CASTLE LINE THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


CORPORATION, 


| SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
Limited. 


SERVICE. 
Heap Orrice: | CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. | MAURITIUS, 

Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. South- 
iets Steamers. London. ampton. 

Registered Capital - £2,000,000 | soe Madeira) a 
neeesnees evecece — ct. 20 

Subscribed Capital ad £800,000 tNORHAM CASTLE 

—- ; (via Las Palmas) ....-++0+ ses ° Oct. 19 Oct. 20 
Boarp or Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- sat og poy weet mt eae Oct. 24 


man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- |, “ — 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of | gem ey CASTLE 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | | taARUNDEL CASTLE 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | (via Teneriffe) ........s0008 — 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the | * Royal Mail Steamer. 
Great Eastern Railway Company 3 Thomas Rudd, Esq., § Mauritius Steamer. 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman | 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking | 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 

Brancues 1n Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
burg, Kimberley, King William’s Town, Malmesbury, 
Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). 


Oct. 27 


Oct. 26 Oct. 27 
t Intermediate Steamer, 


a Via St. Helena. 


Southampton every Saturday. 





3 Fenchurch Street. 
OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE | 


C. P. R. » WORLD TRIPS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW Z ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


 TOROMAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms, 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. | 








G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 





For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 

senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 

Established in 1817. 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, | Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 

41,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 

Head Office and Board of Directors :— | | Norddeutscher, Orient, P, & 0., Shaw Savill, 
MONTREAL. | White Star, &c. 


OUSTON, Esa RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 
Extension of Cape Government dynem. 


LONDON OFFICE- 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. souruantt ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 P.M. for Bulawayo, an 
Capetown. Fares: pn to rst Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 138. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail | 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by | 
Railway (1,360 miles), Fi days. The Coach and Transport | 








COMMITTEE: 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager, 








Ral 





stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in an we mend Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 18! St Swithin’s Lane, London, 
F. JONES, Secretary. 











| 


at 7 P.M. for | 


Services are being rapi diy extended and improved between | 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 of 
- each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, ss of dit 
ead Office : Cannon Street, London, E. Cc. 
BRANCHES. den Colony : Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberle ley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, mtali, Transvaal: Bar- 
berton, jpanen, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River 
Colony : Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Ficksburg, 
Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philip- 
polis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, ‘Lourenco ~~ 
| Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, E 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M. ~e Robert 
Chamney, Esq. ; Owen R. Dunell, Esq. ; A. at W. 
| Esq. ; Rochfort ‘Maguire, Esq. ; John ity Esq. 
General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
| Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
| Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 





Union- Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for | and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 


| with South Africa, 
Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, PR om Ae on application, 





CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 


10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 
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NOTES 
KHAKI 


CH-MB-RL--N. They say it shrinks. 
S-L-sB-RY. There’s a couple of years’ wear in it, any 
way. 


ANOTHER week of electoral fire and fury leaves the 
relative party result pretty much as it was. On Friday 
morning 602 members had been elected to Parliament. 
Of these, 374 were Unionists and 228 opponents of the 
Government. The Unionists had gained 30 seats, the 
Opposition 28 seats. The Government majority of 128 
at the Dissolution would thus be raised to 132. To the 
unbiassed onlooker it must be regarded as an unprece- 
dented feat for a Government to maintain a majority of 
those dimensions intact through a General Election. 
Nothiog is more certain than that the country has voted 
khaki ; it has justified the war and decreed a settlement 
on Ministerial lines. The wave has risen higher in 
the towns than the counties. Toryism receives its support 
to-day from the very class who, at the time of their 
enfranchisement, were expected to subvert the Constitu- 
tion and wreck Britain. But for the support of the 
counties it would go even harder with the Liberals. There 
has been the usual diversity of fate for individual candi- 
dates. Among those who have gone under, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson will be regretted even by opponents. Misguided 
he may have been, but never rancorous. As for Dr. 
Clark, nobody will be sorry at his rejection, perhaps not 
even the 673 persons who voted for him. Mr. Leicester 
Harmsworth has done a public service, for Dr. Clark re- 
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presented principles of liberty which were not distinguish- 
able from bigotry of a low type. With him goes Mr. 
Philip Stanhope; while Mr. Labouchere did not easily 
secure his return at Northampton, which had stood by him 
so long. Dr. Rutherfoord Harris has won a signal victory 
for the Ministerialists in Monmouth Burghs. No leader 
or prominent lieutenant on either side has fallen. The 
rejection of Mr. Horace Plunkett by the Conservatives in 
Dublin is to be deplored by all who thought the new day 
for Ireland had fairly broken. But, on the whole, the 
General Election has one loud, re-echoing moral—khaki 
conquers. 


“ We shall muddle through” (in South Africa). 
Lord Rosebery, . . 189%. 


WE have muddled through : 
It is very good. 

We said we should; 

We are late, ’tis true, 

But we’ve muddled through. 


We were ‘‘ unprepared,” 
We were ‘‘ most unwise” : 
Yet—the old flag flies 
Where the old flag flew — 
We have muddled through. 


O Banner of ours 
That shines in the wars, 
O excellent bars 
Red, white, and blue— 
You have muddled through! 
Te We Be. G 


Our Paris correspondent writes: ‘‘ The progress of 
the British elections has been watched with close atten- 
tion—not to say anxiety—by the French Press. Somehow 
or other they have persuaded themselves that a Govern- 
ment majority would mean Mr. Chamberlain’s advent to 
supreme power, and that that implies war with this 
country. Mr. Chamberlain is a veritable ‘bogey man” 
for the French journalist—all because on one occasion, 
and on one occasion only, so far as I call to mind, he gave 
the much-needed piece of advice that France would do 
well, in dealing with Britain, to mend her manners. This 
did not apply to the correct attitude of the present 
Government, but to the constant attacks and insolences 
of the journals; and it was, it may be, due to a want 
of close study of French public manners. One 
should not forget that the language of which we 
complain is very much the same as that in which one 
man—or one paper—talks of his, or its, neighbour here, 
the moment they cease to fall on his—or its—neck and 
cover him, or it, with the hug and kiss which mean you 
are his—or its—friend. So this public rebuke was much 
misunderstood, and construed into an actual threat of 
armed reprisal. To this class of mind here, however, the: 
election results bring cold comfort. As always, I speak, 
of course, only of the majority. And every effort is made- 
to minimise a Government success and exaggerate a 
Liberal win. The plain and potent fact, all the same, is 
seen, and not at all liked, that the party of ‘ Joé,’ as the 
name is spelled here, is to go back, as strong as it 
was.” 


Cuina still spells chaos. There is the Russian plan ; 
there is the German plan; there is the French plan ; there 
is the American caprice ; and—there is the British silence. 
Whether it is the silence of irresolution, of ineptitude, or 
of lethargy, who shall say? The British Foreign Office is 
not greatly renowned for expediting its affairs. That, 
however, is a national trait. Britons never will be bustled 
The American boasts he can put out a fire more quickly 
than an Englishman can light one. But it does not look« 
as if he can catch a Chinese Empress any quicker than the 
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effete Europeans. Hence the desire of the United States 
to get out of the allied company. They will return by-and- 
by, and we do not doubt on which side. The British 
silence is not complete. Lord Salisbury has replied to 
the second German Note, and the British Minister 
at Pekin has been instructed to aid the German efforts 
to bring to justice the offending officials. But in the 
matter of general policy in China, Britain is as morosely 
mute as the United States are gaily garrulous. Russia 
meanwhile is making rapid headway in Manchuria. 
She is driving her wedge in from that end, and gives 
beautiful diplomatic reasons why the other nations should 
refrain from making any holes in China from the other. 
These reasons Li Hung Chang evidently appreciates most 
keenly. It looks as if Manchuria were the price of the 
Russian withdrawal, and it would not be surprising if the 
wily Chang received a commission on the transaction. 
The German newspapers have opened a suspiciously 
appropriate inquest upon Britain’s supposed predominant 
claims over the Yangtsze region. Worst of all they have 
established a dual control with the Russians over the 
Tientsin Pekin railways, built with British capital in the 
days when England was all in all in the East. In this 
accumulation of mystery and threatenings against British 
interests Lord Salisbury keeps a Sphinx like silence. If 
he does not speak soon he will have to act, and although 
silence is golden, one cannot act without doing something. 
The longer he waits the more tremendous will become the 
thing to be done. 


Wire at a farthing a pint sounds like a bill of fare 
from Dreamland. Yet so prolific have been the vines in 
the south of France this year that the peasant growers 
can get no more than tkat price for their vintage. To 
make glad the heart of man at sucha cheap rate is enough 
to tempt Temperance societies into the wine trade. Cheap 
sound wine would solve many a problem that afflicts 
society at present. The English were not in so sad repute 
for drunkenness in the days when Falstaff could replenish 
his flagon of sack from Dame Quickly’s cask at the rate 
of, say, one shilling a quart. Life was bright, wit was 
free, and the world went round to a great song in those 
days when Englishmen—keen, subtle, vivacious, strong— 
were laying the foundations of their Empire and wine 
was cheap. No doubt at a farthing a pint in France to- 
day the first drawings of the grape are a little thin, a 
little sour; tut it is wine, true wine, and it will keep. 
Even sourish and thin, it is immetisely to be preferred to 
the chemicalised decoctions made in Germany, which in 
transit are said to travel under the Explosives Acts. Over 
many a fearful Teutonic admixture of logwood and acids 
the connoisseur smacks his lips, looks wise, and speaks 
of vintages. Gooseberry champagnes and citric-acid 
ciders draw the money from our pockets, and here is 
wine, real wine, going a-begging for a purchaser in 
Provence at a farthing a pint—the true juice of the 
grape ripened by the radiant sun in that land of romance, 
released from the grape by the brown feet of laughing, 
black-eyed girls, danced to, piped to, sung to, all as the 
poets tell. ‘‘O for a beaker full of the warm South,” 
said Keats; and now it is a farthing a pint in bulk on the 
spot. By-and-by it will be two shillings a bottle in 
England. Truly the modern fiscal systems have their 
disadvantages. 


Tue British regimental officer is the subject of much 
discussion at present, and rightly so. The war corre- 
spondents. have a great deal to say about him. Their 
opinions vary considerably, but none of them disputes his 
valour. That his training is defective is generally con- 
ceded, and to this must be attributed the major part of 
those ‘‘ unfortunate occurrences” which have disfigured 
our side of the war. The spectacle of large bodies of 
British soldiers, fully armed and capable of long defence, 
surrendering at the first summons without an attempt at 
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resistance is undoubtedly depressing. In nearly every 
instance their position was demonstrably hopeless, and 
they were led into those positions by officers whose 
knowledge of tactics or the elementary precautions 
of military movements was not knowledge in any 
degree, but pure ignorance. The British public may 
reassure itself as to the common soldier. When 
his blood is up, and he knows what he is fighting for, 
and has any chance of success, he will struggle longer 
than the soldier of any other nation. But life is dear; 
and to offer resistance to a force which is in position to 
work inevitable destruction is a cold-blooded heroism we 
have no right to expect. What the country has a right to 
expect is that the professional knowledge of the regimental 
officer shall be raised to a point which shall make him 
worthy of the respect which the common soldier is so 
ready to yield to him. But whatever changes are made 
to increase the professional acquirements of the British 
officer—and sweeping changes are inevitable—nothing 
should be done to lower the standard of sel!-confidence 
which has hitherto been his. Let whatever faults: be 
found with the average attainments of the officer in a war 
like the present, it must never be forgotten that it is upon 
this same officer that the Empire so largely relies to repre- 
sent it in many an outlying post. How well the British 
officer has responded to the call of responsibility and 
danger, the history of the Empire eloquently proves. The 
stuff of him is of the very best: his training only is not 
deliberate or serious enough. 


Tue Boers have gained a well-merited renown for their 
entrenching skill, but for thwarting the advance of 
Londoners through their own streets they would have to 
yield to the ingenuity of the ordinary gas or water squad. 
Observe the streets of the City at this moment. For 
weeks past these already insufficient thoroughfares have 
been narrowed to one-half by the operations of an army of 
leisurely workmen laying underground telegraph-lines, 
Behind kopjes of vile-smelling wood blocks these street 
gangs sit secure from the intrusion of man an@ horse, and 
dig pits at such diabolical angles that the foot passenger— 
their natural enemy—can only escape by stepping into mud, 
new-made cement, or filthy pitch. Like the Boers, too, 
they never conduct operations at night or on the Sabbath, 
and there seems to be no authority to compel them to do 
so. They sit securely encamped, and if you look over 
their entrenchments you usually find them cooking steaks 
or eating bread and beef with a clasp knife. They appear 
only to labour sufficiently to keep the entrenchments 
always open and to hold their camps intact against all 
intrusion. Seriously, why are public works conducted in 
London with such flagrant disregard to the convenience 
and safety of the public? Is it not possible to lay down, 
as a condition of any street opening whatever, that the 
work shall be carried on continuously by day and night 
gangs until completed? The loss in actual time value, 
not to speak of nerves and temper, caused to Londoners 
by these persistent and leisurely interruptions of traffic 
must be enormous. An omnibus journey from the Bank 
to Oxford Circus or Charing Cross is at present lengthened 
by one-half. The mere increase of traffic in the streets 
has doubled the time required for such a journey within 
the past twenty-five years. Yet our methods of dealing 
with the streets remain unaltered. It is a dispiriting state 
of affairs. From being the cleanest and most wholesome 
of capitals London is rapidly deteriorating into the dirtiest 
and most inconvenient. 


Popiar as an example to Greater London is a novel 
object of contemplation, nevertheless it is a very effective 
one. Poplar is on the way to being a separate munici- 
pality, but it has not waited for its mayor and council to 
initiate its public improvements. On Monday last ten 
miles of its streets were lit for the first time by electricity, 
and in a short time there will be seventeen more so 
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illuminated. St. Pancras long ago showed the way to the 
bigger London of which it is a part in the matter of electric 
lighting, yet that great London still lags behind, deter- 
mined, as of old, to be in the front of nothing, but always 
to be lumbering in the rear of public demand and con- 
venience. The difficulties of one great, all-embracing plan 
of electric energy for lighting, warming, and providing 
power to the whole metropolis are doubtless great, but then 
the will and capacities of the metropolis ought to be as great 
as its necessities. For the resident Londoner, who has in 
his daily existence to submit to antediluvian omnibuses, 
dilatory railways, dirty horse-trams, and bleared, blink- 
ing gas lamps, it is a startling thing to find in some little 
provincial town all the convenience of electric trams and 


lamps, with their greater efficiency and cleanliness. What ~ 


to London is as yet but a rare or anticipated luxury has 
become an everyday necessity in many an obscure corner 
of this land, and many a still more obscure corner of our 
Colonies. The cause of London’s dilatoriness is certainly 
not lack of capital, or want of enterprise as such. It is 
a lack of organisation, of corporate cohesion. We make 
our electric Tube, it is true, but only at the last moment. 
By the time it is finished public necessity has more than 
overtaken it, and it is found we should have made, two 
Tubes. When we do get our great scheme of electric 
lighting, it will probably be in a form already superseded 
and made ancient by improvements already in use at, say, 
John o’ Groats. 


Tue German actors who played so successfully last 
season have returned, and on Friday of last week appeared 
at the Comedy Theatre with a scene from ‘‘ Faust” and 
Ludwig Fulda’s charming comedy, ‘‘ Jugendfreunde.” 
Most of the old faces were there, and among the new- 
comers such gifted ladies as Friuleins Enrica and 
Thimling. The novelties promised include the latest work 
of the younger German dramatists. For the present we 
need only mention Hauptmann’s ‘‘ Fuhrmann Henschel,” 
Dreyer’s. ‘‘ Probekandidat,” and Ernst’s ‘‘ Jugend von 
Heute ””"—all plays that represent to the utmost that 
dramatic renaissance which is one of the most notable 
features of the new Germany. In addition to the original 
company, Herr Carl Schénfeld, whom we were glad to 
welcome last spring, has opened a season at the St. 
George’s Hall, and founded the German Dramatic Society. 
Half club, half theatre, this enterprise, in addition to public 
performances of acknowledged German masterpieces, is 
able to produce uncensored a version of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts,” 
played last Friday to a crowded house with Herr Messthaler 
in the leading réle. ‘‘Thértse Raquin” may follow. 
But in addition to these ultra-modern productions, Herr 
Schénfeld has arranged to tour the provinces with his 
company, and has enlisted the support of many educa- 
tionalists, who have encouraged him to give performances 
of the works of such writers as Schiller and Lessing. He 
is making a special feature of these school engagements, 
which will enable pupils to see the masterpieces they are 
taking in class. 


Tue Convocation of each Province ceases to exist 
simultaneously with Parliament, and the elections for the 
new Lower Houses are now in progress. A good deal is 
said nowadays about extending the power of the Convoca- 
tions ; but a reform of the methods by which they are 
constituted is even more desirable. Not only is the mode 
of election cumbrous and antiquated, but the representa- 
tion of the parochial clergy is altogether inadequate. 
There are a great number of ex-officio members, each 
Cathedral body has its Proctor, but only two parochial 
clergy can be returned by each diocese. Moreover, these 
“Proctors for the Clergy,” as they are called, in reality 
are the representatives only of the rectors and vicars; the 
Church regards the curates as outlanders and withholds 
the franchise from them. This is manifestly unjust. The 
young man just presented to a minute family living within 
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two or three years of his ordination has a vote; the senior 
curate of a large town parish, who perhaps has grown 
grey in the service of the Church, has none. 


WE had hoped that never again would the study of 
language and literature be condemned in this country 
because it does not teach a trade; but, lo and behold! 
Sir John Williams, M.D., F.R.C.P., raises the old bogie 
from its charnel-house. Sir John “has not a word to say 
against classical scholarship,” but thinks it a pity boys 
who are to be medical men should waste their time on 
it. He thinks classics are not studied for general culture, 
but as a direct help to such pursuits as ‘‘ theology, law, 
philology, history, archeology, teaching, &c.” A train- 
ing which shall prepare for so many and such different 
pursuits must be fairly wide, one would think. If by its 
means men get ‘command of the instruments they are to 
work with,” one asks: What are those instruments which 
apply to all these? We refer Sir John Williams to the 
speech of Dr. Hill at University College last year. There 
he will find it stated by a man of science, who has seen 
the results of this ‘‘ wasting of time” at Cambridge, that 
boys who win natural science scholarships are easily 
beaten in a twelvemonth by boys from a classical sixth. 
Dr. Hill recommends no specialising in natural science 
for schools. We greatly regret Sir John Williams’ speech, 
which is full of ignorance of the true nature of education, 
and may do much harm in the University College of South 
Wales. 


Tue study of Assyriology has been so fruitful in dis- 
coveries bearing on the early history of mankind, and in 
particular is so closely connected with the Bible, that it is 
strange the Universities have not encouraged it. No 
doubt, the reason is that all available money is taken by 
the latest fashionable fad, and for a long time this has 
been natural science. We are glad, however, to see a 
small college leading the way. This week Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, has appointed the Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns Lecturer in Assyriology. We hope he will find 
pupils, and that before long Mr. S. A. Strong, who has 
for many years been working at the subject on his own 
account, will be made University Reader in this fascinating 
department. 


A DANGEROUS IMPERIALISM 


KuAkI has served its turn admirably. It is time it were 
buried, for it can do no more except evil. It has secured 
the return of an unimpaired Government majority, but as 
a Government policy it is impossible. As a nation we 
have had our triumph, and we are not yet done with our 
jubilation. Before the City Regiment is disbanded and 
the Colonial contingents reviewed our rejoicings will have 
been prolonged into something like a debauch. Lady- 
smith days and Mafeking nights are really not lovely 
things. Moreover they are undignified and out of 
date. What the nation has accomplished after all 
does not call for so much self-glorification. We have 
restored our supremacy in South Africa. We have re- 
established a dominion that ought never to have been in 
danger of challenge. Without impeaching this Govern- 
ment or the other, that policy or the one before it, certain 
it is that Krugerism ought never to have been possible. 
We have killed Krugerism—that is all. A year ago we 
set out to kill it light-heartedly. A series of sharp rebuffs 
ensued. We came to a dead stop. Instead of avenging 
Majuba alone, we speedily found on our faces the addi- 
tional stings of a Magersfontein, a Stormberg, and a 
Colenso. Our blood was up; we buckled to; we won; 
and a reasonable exultation in the face of a grudging Europe 
was pardonable. More particularly so as we found in the 
effort that behind our halting and ineffective national organ- 
isation stood an unexpectedly strong and effective Empire. 
But in regard to the measure of our enemy, and tke 
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conquest of him, we have rejoiced loud enough and long 
enough. In fact the task, such as it was, is small in com- 
parison with what we have accomplished without any 
Colonial aid in the past; smaller still in view of what we 
may be called upon to face with all the force of our Empire 
in the future. Let us now get the rest of the necessary 
shouting over, and settle down to our true task in the 
world. That task is not fighting, but peaceful conquest. 
For our sober daily work khaki is most decidedly not the 
wear. Rather is it the most unfit, the most dangerous. 
For Britain khaki and Empire are direct antitheses. That 
ought to require no detailed proof. But the talk of many 
electioneering orators has raised khaki into a position of 
such dignity that there is danger of a continued demand 
for khaki from the new Government. If once the nation 
gets to worship khaki it will find it an inexcrable deity, a 
more than Moloch, exacting its tribute of blood, and 
beguiling us to yield it by the promise of fresh Ladysmith 
days and Mafeking nights. Khaki as a policy may serve 
fora Government’s day. As a religion—which it looks 
like becoming—it means insanity and national decay. 
Therefore the first duty of the reinstated Government 
must be to allay khaki. And why? 

In the first place, for the sake of Britain as a great 
Power among the nations ; and, in the second place, for 
the sake of Britain as a Motherland. In respect to the 
first consideration, what spectacle do we offer to other 
and powerful nations at this moment ? We have conjured 
up a khaki electorate. The electorate of Britain is 
Britain, its policy is Britain's policy. A khaki electorate 
as naturally calls for khaki as a tiger for blood. The 
nations, seeing this, are impelled to ask, Where is the 
new field of khaki enterprise? They load themselves 
with fresh defensive armour, they watch us jealously ; in 
‘every step we take they see no longer the efforts of 
commerce or the spread of peaceful industry, but 
a new challenge to the world, a new gage of 
strife, a new ground of conquest. Britain cannot 
.afford to sustain this character. Not by such means did 
she attain to the greatness that now overshadows the 
world. Her dominion and her power were built up on 
liberty, equity, and peace for all peoples. The great wars 
into which modern Britain has been forced were all 
opposed with unrelenting energy and persistence by 
powerful parties in Parliament. That opposition marked 
the distrust which this nation has always felt in the 
permanence of warlike conquests, as compared with the 
slow victory of civilisation, with industry for its agent. 
The present election shows the existence of an overwhelm- 
ing exultance in war almost unprecedented in Britain’s 
history. It is foreign to her spirit, dangerous to her 
neighbours and rivals, and might easily be fatal to her- 
self. For she has nothing left to gain by wars of conquest. 
The world is hers in good time by the old and nobler 
methods. Therefore must a patriotic and wise Govern- 
ment allay khaki. 

And in regard to her position as the Mother of Nations 
she must dismiss khaki. Most decorous and inspiring it 
has been to see her children come round her in an hour of 
effort and urgency. But most fatal and shortlived would 
be the union between us and them if for its continuance it 
depended on a constant occasion for similar proof. These 
virile children of Britain are not hers by conquest, though 
she has had to fight for them single-handed ere yet they 
were able to support her quarrel. They are hers by the 
procreation of liberty, equity, and peace. That destiny 
and no other is upon them. To the propagation of liberty, 
quity, and peace they are bound by an inheritance they 
could not now cast from them if they would. They are 
strong, eager, and deft with their weapons and physical 
force, but it is not for the display of that they live and 
are what they are, mighty and free. Khaki is no god of 
theirs. The races whom they have displaced, the Indians 
of Canada, the Maories of New Zealand, the aborigines 
of Australia had their khaki deities of blood and 
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club and tomahawk. 
superseded by the wiser, wider deities of liberty, 
equity, and peace. The children of Britain have proved 
their strength, their loyalty, their virility; but, with al 
their vaunt and pride, they are still the children of 
Britain. The task of Britain, as true mother, is now to 
point them again to the ways of peaceful industry, adminis. 
trative efficiency, and rivalry with her in the good works 
of true civilisation. South Africa is no longer their. 
enemy, but their erring brother. He has come home, 
Neither he nor they want more of khaki. 

We must allay khaki for this further reason, 
There have been revealed defects in our administra. 
tive machine which must be remedied, and that quickly, 
Our Army, our Civil Service, our diplomacy, in fact 
our entire governmental system, are proved to be 
deplorably inadequate to our wider needs. The election 
has come and gone, without issue being taken 
on this the most clamant of our national necessities. In 
sober truth Britain has been standing still in all that con- 
cerns her true historical progress. It is time to resume 
our onward way with at once a clearer idea of our strength 
and a firmer determination to adapt our methods to our 
ends. The Empire path, as plain as the sun in the 
heavens, is now as ever one of peace and increasing 
liberty ; "a humane conquest of progress. We are losing 
precious time with our khaki worship. Let it pass and 
quickly. The days of war may not yet be over. For its 
chances when unavoidable we must be ready, we and our 
colonial children. But our strength is not in that. It lies 
in the old, proved, certain ways of enlightened peace, and 
the rivalry of a free civilisation. 


THE NEW IRISH BOYCOTT 


PAROCHIALISM of the worst type has had its way in South 
Dublin County, and the Irishman who has done more than 
any other for the industrial regeneration of his country in 
this decade is thrust out of Parliament at the bidding of 
party faction. In the North of Ireland we knew long ago 
the malign influence of racial spleen. In certain of the 
great factories there, so great is the antagonism between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic that the workers are 
divided in accordance with their religion. For a Roman 
Catholic to be placed in a Protestant room, or vice versa, 
would lead to strife, even to bloodshed. And a few years 
ago in the city of Belfast, although 40 per cent. of the in- 
habitants are Roman Catholic, no one could obtain em- 
ployment under the Corporation, even as a street sweeper, 
unless he were of the Protestant faith. That has been the 
blight of Belfast and of Ulster, and now the blight has 
infested Dublin Unionism. Because Mr. Horace Plunkett, 
in his position as first President of the Irish Board ot 
Agriculture, dared to work upon race-blind principles and 
appoint as permanent secretary Mr. T. P. Gill, a Nation- 
alist, and formerly a Parnellite M.P., Lord Ardilaun and 
other fellow-Unionists have turned against him, and, 
putting forward a rival Unionist candidate, have handed 
over the seat to the Nationalists, thereby unseating Mr. 
Plunkett. So far as we have seen nothing was said against 
Mr. Gill’s ability. His invaluable work in connection with 
the Recess Committee, whose report was very largely 
written by him, his earnest labours in connection with the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, all go for nothing. 
He is a political leper, and Mr. Plunkett is to be boycotted 
because he has chosen a tried man for a position which 
demands high and proven capacity, 

But, in spite of this foolish and for the credit of 
Unionism we must believe futile opposition, among the 
most progressive Irishmen of all parties the thoroughness 
and importance of Mr. Plunkett's work is understood. 
Ten years ago, almost single-handed, he began a movement 
which is raising Irish agriculture into a position never 
known before. It may be said with truth thar he 
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approached the question with a view to assist landowners, 
for he recognised that the landed class could be lifted from 
the Slough of Despond into which they had fallen, not by 
forcing from their hapless tenants rents they had not 
earned, but by helping them to a better position. To do 
this they must be taught self-reliance, must meet the 
difficulties of their own position, must combine for mutual 
advancement. Hence, after years of effort, meeting 
opposition, suspicion, and lethargy from his own class 
and those who were most interested, the aspect has 
entirely changed in many districts, and we now see a 
measure of prosperity which seemed impossible a decade 
ago. Mr. Plunkett realised that self-help was the solution 
of the problem, and he saw that true co-operation, not the 
bastard thing which so often bears the name, alone could 
effect his object. The work was really begun in 1889, when 
Mr. Plunkett, with a few like-minded with himself, esta- 
blished the Co-operative Union, but in 1894, owing largely 
to the action of the English Wholesale Co-operative 
Society in establishing creameries wherein the farmers had 
no share in management of profits, the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society was formed, embracing men of ‘all 
creeds and political opinions. Much of the work was 
educational, for grants made to British county councils 
were not given in Ireland, and thus technical education 
was not undertaken there as here. But the commercial 
side was steadily developed. To-day there are in Ireland 
236 creameries and associated associations managed by the 
members themselves, and by their agency Irish butter is 
regaining a place it ought never to have lost in British 
markets. The numberof these creameries is rapidly increas- 
ing, and in the twelve months ending March 31, 1899, the 
last period on record, there were 191 dairy societies; the 
membership was 20,844, and the trade done amounted to 
£401,314. Success attained in one district makes its 
nfluence felt in others. Private ventures have had to 
transform their methods, and have been compelled to 
compete by enhanced prices. Thus the Irish farmers have 
found an outlet for their produce, and received returns 
which were at one time unknown to them. 

Success in this direction has led to other developments. 
Poultry societies on similar lines have been established, 
and, where in operation, are ensuring the quality and 
freshness of Irish eggs. Of these societies, 21 are 
now in operation; and although the growth has not 
been so great as in some other directions, this is due to 
causes which it would take too long to explain. One 
society—that at Mallow—has 220 members, and the trade 
done in twelve months amounted to £831. The agri- 
cultural societies, of which there are at the present time 
107, are especially intended to improve the quality of farm 
stock in their respective districts, to secure better 
appliances, manures, &c., and to find a market for pro- 
duce. In 1898-99, with 99 of these societies, embracing 3,104 
members, the trade done amounted to £13,150. In fact, 
there is no limit to the valuable influence exerted by the 
Societies, who are guided, not controlled, by the central 
organisation, which latter brings them into direct contact 
with the trade in Britain. And all this has been done at 
small cost. As an example, one of the local agricultural 
Societies upon a paid-up capital of £25 75. 6d. made in 
six months an overturn of £267 6s. 9$d. In addition to 
the sales of produce, upwards of 60 tons of manure were 
purchased for the members, giving them the guarantee of 
purity at the lowest prices; a potato spraying machine 
Was secured, with copper sulphate for those who required 
it; and seeds were bought on the best terms. Such 
txamples could be multiplied by the score. Further 
miscellaneous home industries are encouraged, and 
37 Societies have the encouragement of these in hand. 

0 meet the growing needs of these societies a series of 
agricultural banks has been promoted, on the principle 
of the Raiffeisen banking, which has had such a remark- 
able influence in Germany. Of these 71 are now in 
°peration. In 1898-99 there were 48, and the loans 
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granted amounted to £3,306 15s. To secure the most 
profitable sale of their produce the creameries have 
formed a federation, called the Irish Agricultural Whole- 
sale Society, which in the last seven years has made sales 
to the extent of £706,327, with only £168 in bad debts 
during that period. The total number of societies formed 
in connection with this remarkable movement is 4772, and 
the membership was about 40,000. 

It will be seen that the results are great, though but 
a beginning. Most important of all are the new hopes 
which this movement has brought into the hearts of the 
people. Political and religious differences are ignored, 
and men at opposite poles in these respects work together 
for the common weal. We have seen in the county 
councils of Ireland that the people have not abandoned 
their political opinions and aspirations. But politics are 
not everything. Mr. Plunkett was one of the first to 
make a firm and definite effort to develop the material 
resources of the country, and to bring together for this 
purpose people of every class. In so doing he has found 
opponents amongst those who ought to have been the 
first to accord him support. He has committed the un- 
pardonable sin in calling to his aid men who held different 
political opinions from his own, but who he thought were 
best qualified for the onerous and difficult work of re- 
juvenating Irish agriculture. He has proved the loftiness 
of his own motives and purpose, and it will be a bad day 
for Ireland if the Ministry do not show that their regard 
for Ireland, like his, is on a different plane from that of the 
electors of South Dublin. 


MR. KRUGER’S BIRTHDAY 


Ex-PRESIDENT KRUGER celebrated his seventy-fifth birth- 
day on Wednesday. He is said to have received many 
congratulatory missives. No doubt some of them were in 
the manner of the following : 


Our heart is with you. So is Willie’s. Come unto these 
yellow sands.—W-LH-LMINA. 


Best wishes. Hope you bear me no ill-will. Were I to die to- 
morrow the Empire would still remain. It would really.—J-s-PH 
CH-MB-RL—N. 

I hold it truth, O grand Old Paul, 
I feel it when I sorrow most, 
’Tis better to have played and lost, 
Than never to have played at all. 
W-LFR-D L-wWs-N 
(Late of Cockermouth). 


Congratters. If you happen -to want seat in Strangers’ 
Gallery (House of Commons) any time, shall be pleased to oblige.— 
W-NST-N SP-NC-R CH-RCH-LL (M.P.). 


Cheer up! Shall be retiring myself next year (vide Herbert 
Gladstone at Accrington). 
It seems to me but yesterday, 
When we were boys together. 
S-L-SB-RY. 


Many, many happy returns. Am broke to the wide. Pray 
send something on account, even if it be only a little. 


O sad, O sweet the days that are no more. 
L-yDs. 


Seventy-five is a great age! Oh, you dear old man! Would 
come and sit with you on bare veldt, but am far too busy. Hope 
to have honour of meeting you, shortly —L. C—RTN-Y. 


Never mind! Own case is sad. Have lost both Cesarewitch 
and North-East Manchester.— B-RR-LL. 


This England plots her own disgrace. 
Surely she cannot long survive. 

And—in my heart you’ve made a place 
Where you'll be always seventy-five. 


St—d says he considers first two lines of foregoing quatrain 
strongest, and last two lines most touching in literature.— 
W-LL—M W-TS-N. 





















































A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The Dregs of War in South Africa 


Some relaxation of care on the part of local com- 
manders may account for the series of ‘‘ unfortunate 
occurrences ” which are marking the closing scenes of the 
struggle. There are burghers and burghers ; those who 
know further resistance is useless and want to get back 
to their farms and occupations, and those who find a wild 
life of licence and killing to their liking. For the latter 
each day is one of greater danger. They will endure till 
De Wet goes down. Lord Roberts reports that famous 
marauder again hard pressed. 

The generals are now homeward bent. Buller hada 
most enthusiastic leave-taking from his troops, whose 
affection through good times and bad he has never failed 
to retain. Lord Roberts is said, on the strength of a 
private telegram, to have fixed his return for the last 
week in October. The C.I.V.’s are due at Southampton 
about the 28th inst, and a stately and ceremonious 
reception by Mayor and Corporation awaits them. Public 
enthusiasm is sure to run high and their progress through 
the streets will be atriumph. A selection of 5,000 of the 
Colonial troops has been made to come to London. Their 
reception also is certain to evoke a special enthusiasm. 


Mr. Rhodes Counsels Capetown 


With his characteristic capacity for getting to work, 
Mr. Rhodes has been giving counsels of true practical 
wisdom to the South African League in Capetown. The 
war is over; Krugerism is for ever destroyed; let us 
cease troubling about its causes. There is work before 
the new country, says Mr. Rhodes, and therefore no 
leisure to battle about races. Work is the great salvation 
for nations as for individuals. Keep the flag supreme, 
says Mr. Rhodes, provide equal rights for all civilised 
men, and show a conciliatory spirit to the Dutch. The 
country offers a future and a destiny for all alike; get to 
work! These are wise counsels indeed. 


Bombala City; and the Polynesian Union 


In view of the right of Australia under her new Con- 
stitution to legislate upon her ‘relations with the Pacific 
Islands generally, the Déba/s is convinced that the Anglo- 
French control of the New Hebrides demands careful 
attention. Mr. Reeves, the Agent-General for New 
Zealand, meanwhile, has quite demolished the New South 
Wales Premier’s contention that the Cook Islands trade 
mainly with Sydney. Three-fourths of their import trade, 
it appears, and thirteen-fourteenths of their exports, are 
with New Zealand, the remainder going to Tahiti. The 
New Zealand Premier has referred the question of union 
with the Australian Commonwealth to a Royal Commission, 
and the report of this Commission, as has been already 
hinted, will probably be in favour of the Confederacy of 
Polynesia under the hegemony of New Zealand. The New 
South Wales treasurer has declared a surplus; and on 
Tuesday Sir John Forrest was delivered of his eleventh 
consecutive Budget. After allowing for the cost of the 
South African contingent, the year closed with a small 
credit. The railways of Western Australia are paying 
4 per cent., and in spite of bear raids on the shares of the 
companies by a small gang of Western Australians in 
London, the gold-mining industry itself is unceasingly 
prosperous. Finally, Sir John has “‘ asked to be relieved 
of office” early next year—by which we may, perhaps, 
understand that the Governorship of the Colony has been 
definitely offered to him. 

The Commissioners appointed to report on the best 
site for the Australian capital have practically selected 
Bombala, near the Victorian border, where, it may be 
hoped, there is a sufficiency of unalienated Crown lands. 
And the New South Wales Parliament is considering an 
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Old Age Pension’s Bill on the lines of the New Zealand 
Act, giving ten shillings a week to single men, and £35 
to married couples. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


AS SEEN FROM THE WEST 


» Western States of Bmerica, June 20, 19co0 


DEAR * * *,—With regard to your remarks on the American 
public and the war, you may have seen that Mr. Bryan has been 
lecturing lately in Tacoma and Seattle, and I believe expressed 
himself on the Boer question with his usual intemperance. I was 
told that he “carries the map of Ireland in his face” so that it 
may be that he is of Irish descent, and therefore naturiilly so ex- 
presses himself. The Presidential election will turn on what is 
called Imperialism or Expansion and the Philippine entangle. 
ment; but those who blame the McKinley Government for the 
course they have taken seem to find it necessary or expedient to 
couple South Africa with the Philippines, and, although I do not 
think they know or really care anything about the South African 
question, it serves their purpose to accept the misrepresentation of 
Bryan and his followers and denounce Great Britain and McKinley 
together. 

I trust that long before the election South Africa will be 
settling down under some such temporary military government as 
the Zzmes has outlined, and Lords Roberts and Kitchener back 
in England reorganising the army and reducing red-tape to the 
minimum quantity that the British Constitution can get along with, 
Mobility of mind at headquarters is wanted as well as mobility 
of body in the field. If, as I am somewhat inclined to think, 
want of mobility should be found to be a national characteristic, 
it may be a difficult matter to so accelerate the pace of Mr. Bull 
that he may “keep up with the procession.” It is a pity that 





Lord Roberts is not a younger man, but, I think, if he were placed 


at the head of the army |this was written last June] supported by 
a board of officers of his own selection, and given a free hand, he 
might do a great deal towards putting things in an effective con- 
dition. It might be cheaper in the end than half-measures. I 
am afraid of half-measures in a time of emergency, and I do not 
think it is a time now to stand on ceremony. 

I have been much interested in the cuttings you have enclosed 
on American manufacturing competition, American railways, &c, 
I am afraid there is a good deal in them to support my opinion 
that “ want of mobility” is not confined to military matters in Great 
Britain. Mobility is certainly not lacking in the American 
character, and the eagerness of Americans to seize upon and 
utilise every new invention is in striking contrast to the British 
habit of looking with suspicion and distrust upon anything new or 
strange. On the other hand, I cannot see that the Americans, as 
a nation, have anything like the staying power of the British, and 
that is what tells in the long run. We have all heard the story of 
the hare and the tortoise, and may take comfort accordingly. I 
think I have said before that I see very little in common between 
the American and the British national character. 

Speaking of American inventions, what do you think of a paper 
shirt front, composed of a number of sheets secured one over the 
other, the upper one, of course, to be torn off each time a clean 
front is desired? On the reverse of each sheet or front is printed 
a calendar, tables of information, &c., and a chapter of a serial 
story which is completed when the last sheet of the “dickey” is 
arrived at. I presume that the serial story is a “slim” device to 
prevent undue economy, the natural impatience of the wearer to 
learn the sequel to the thrilling situation with which no doubt each 
chapter closes being obviously calculated to hurry the “ dickey” to 
an untimely end. . . .—Yours, — 


AT WAR—AND AFTER 
Worth of Glencoe 


DEAR ——,—Here we are, temporarily located, at a large farm 
which is situated amid charming pasture lands, with the Biggarsberg 
Mountains in the landscape, and a fine grove of gum-trees neat 
the house, under the shade of which I am now writing. This place 
escaped the enemy ; but it is sad to see the wanton damage the 
Boers do everywhere they can. Even the farms of their own people 
do not escape. They smash up furniture and flooring for firewood, 
and their habits are horrid beyond description. But it is some 
satisfaction to know they will lose everything. 

We are quite comfortable here. The officers occupy the house, 
the sergeants sleep in the out-offices, and the men bivouac beside 
their horses close by. It’s wonderful how quickly they off-saddle 
and make themselves at home.—Yours, —— (an Officer). 


XUM 
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FINANCE 
AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE ABSURDITIES—I 


American Life Assurance has a wonderful amount of 
energy about it; but there are many and serious weak 
points. Vigorous trumpet-blowing by the companies 
which co business here lead the unwary to take for 
granted what they should closely examine, and it is 
useful that the facts should occasionally be looked 
straight in the face. Let us not be misunderstood. 
There are economically managed and profitable American 
societies, but they all stop at home. We refer at present 
only to the three great offices which went forth to conquer 
the world, and which practically began the crusade in 
London. These companies, the New York Life, the 
Mutual, and the Equitable of the United States, are, we 
believe, honestly managed and perfectly solvent. Further- 
more, the so-called ‘‘ surplus” provides a considerable 
margin on the right side, so that policy-holders need not 
tremble forthe safety of their principal; but in ordinary 
cases no such profits can be looked for as may con- 
fidently be expected from any of our better-class British 
offices. 

The methods of the American companies we consider 
to be unwholesome; their assertions reckless; their 
bonus results poor at present and likely to be much worse 
in the future. The keynote on which they never cease to 
dwell is their marvellous size, and we readily give credit 
to the executive for the enterprise which has brought 
about the expansion. We have yet to learn, however, 
that mere bulk is a sign of either strength or excellence. 
Indeed, the inference is all the other way. These over- 
grown conce ras cannot be administered with the care and 
thoroughness which are quite easy for a smaller institu- 
tion. The doings of their representatives cannot be so 
well known at head-quarters. The purse-strings must 
be held less firmly, and the investments cannot be so 
closely scrutinised when the sums dealt with every year 
amount to several millions. Worshipping size as the 
greatest of all virtues, these offices are not yet content, 
and each of them is throwing away with both hands that 
surplus which is the very life-blood of an insurance 
company, in a mad struggle, not only to grow big, but to 
grow big faster than the other two. From the Equator 
almost to the Pole, costly advertisements adorn the land- 
scape, and expensive literature fills the waste basket. 
Special apostles are sent forth and ridiculous commissions 
are given. Agents are kept in a perpetual fever to get 
new business. If somebody arrives at his forty-ninth 
birthday, or somebody else goes on a visit to somewhere, 
there is an immediate cry for a celebration of the event by 
a “record” week. Feeble men are rushed into proposing ; 
strong men are joked into it ; and greedy men are bribed 
into it by a big share of the agent’s preposterous commis- 
sions. High officials of the one company hunt for the 
good agents of the others, and by offering excessive terms 
seek to ‘‘twist” them from their allegiance, all with the 
object of further swelling what is already more than big 
enough. 

Business got under such unwholesome conditions is 
unstable as the sea sand. Lapse and surrender at an early 
Stage are both excessive. Yearly, a great flock is driven 
in at the front door, while an enormous drove is simul- 
taneously taking flight from the back, to such an extent 
that £3, 133,000 of premiums on new assurances got 
during three years by the Mutual of New York, added only 
£770,000 to its total premium income. When this curious 
fact is referred to by a prospective client, the American 
representative boldly claims it as an advantage, and hints 
at vast profits emerging from this source to those who 
remain. We have no faith in this theory, preferring the 
old couplet ‘‘ The business that stays is the business that 
pays.” Asa rule it is not the old member who lapses 
but the new one, and this usually spells loss instead of profit. 
Ifa man pays for two years or less and then gives up, the 
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American office is no richer.. The agent who secured the 
case has pocketed the lion’s share of the first premium 
(rumour speaks of 60 to 80 per cent.). He has got a 
further good commissicn cn any succeeding payments, 
and before the other initial outlays and general expenses 
are met and the temporary risk provided for, it may be 
seen that more than all the money has been spent in 
catching the man, and the office has now to begin again, offer- 
ing more big commissions so that another may be got to 
fill his place. Necessity spurs these companies to a con- 
tinuance of the unsafe course. The organisations are so 


_unwieldy that the fixed charges press with intolerable 


weight on the premiums, and they dare not let their total 
incomes go down lest the present excessive ratio of 
expenditure should fly up to a level which could not 
possibly be explained away. Those of our home institu- 
tions which adopt the same foolish and wasteful methods, 
spending unduly to get proposals in other lands, all give 
miserable bonuses, and it can hardly be claimed that a 
special providence comes into play when the offenders 
against economic law hail from the United States. Such 
a claim, however, seems to be made, and in our next 
article we shall consider it. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Hannan’s Brownhill Scandal 


FIRST the Associated, then the Lake View and Ivanhoe, now 
the Brownhill. Which next? Every great Westralian mining 
company seems to be engaged in turn in washing dirty linen or 
giving shareholders a fright. The unfortunate thing about the 
Hannan’s Brownhill scandal is that adverse rumours have been 
afloat for months as to the condition of the mine, and the directors 
have done nothing until the past week or two to explain the posi- 
tion properly. They have issued circulars, it is true, and perhaps 
a very close observer will note that these circulars do not contradict 


- very much the adverse items now obtainable, or vice versdé. There 


precisely is a reason why the directors should explain fully, and 
state when they first knew that anything was wrong. It is possible 
to issue a report as to the condition of a certain building, and to 
omit the statement that there is a big crack down the back wall. 
There is nothing false in the report, but it omits a very essential 
item. 

Now we do not know when the directors became aware that 
the condition of the property at depth was not furnishing promising 
indications, in spite of months of work. Nor do we know when 
they first became aware that the oxidised ores were rapidly being 
exhausted and that it was necessary to convert the plant, although 
we do know that the chairman at the meeting in December last 
spoke of the great reserves of oxidised ores and of the increase of 
the plant in order to deal with them. We are forced to the con- 
clusion that either the directors did not know so much as they 
ought to have known, or that, knowing it, they did not do their 
duty to the shareholders by informing them earlier as to the con- 
dition of the property. We may be wrong in our notions, but it 
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is imperative that the Brownhill directors should clear up the 
difficulty, or the shareholders should turn their attention to them 
and to the management. 

The Brownhill has had a good name in the past for manage- 
ment and method. But the Westralian scandals of the last year 
have been so grievous that the Brownhill cannot be added to the 
number without searching inquiry being made. Seeing the stand- 
ing of some of those connected with the property, we feel sure that 
they will be the first to welcome such inquiry and to see that the 
facts are known. , 

Meanwhile we can only counsel the public to beware of a 
market where such troubles are frequent. In any case, after the 
recent advances, Westralians are not too promising at the moment, 
and the timid investor may well avoid them altogether until 
management methods are in a little better repute. 


Kaffirs 


Kaffirs may continue slack for some little time yet, but there 
has been a moderate set-back, and intending buyers need not 
wait much longer before acquiring their shares, provided they can 
pay for them and put them away. The market seems now to be 
getting over any feeling of nervousness as to the burdens likely 
to be imposed to meet the cost of the war. The saving in the 
interest on the Transvaal debt will be nearly one-half, and in 
addition the Government will have the share in the railways which 
belonged to Mr. Kruger’s Administration, and certain valuable 
rights for sale—e g. the Bewaarplaatsen. There is, of course, the 
cost of administration, and for a year or two at least the policing 
will be a heavy annual charge. But millions yearly were spent by 
the Transvaal in extravagant administration, secret service, and 
the preparation for war. We must take these into consideration 
in weighing the pros and cons. 

It will not do to be sanguine as to the burdens on the industry 
of the Rand, and, as we stated last week, there may yet be some 
anxiety ; but as the mining population is returning to the country 
and the properties get to work the horizon will be brighter. The 
Government should content itself with imposing light burdens on 
new ventures, with a view to further opening up of properties and 
the encouragement of new capital. The mining industry should 
grow enormously, and in a few years the colony should be free 
of all financial difficulties, provided that it is not throttled at the 
outset by a mistaken financial policy. 

lf the market is not seized with any further alarms on this 
score, we do not think that the open discouragement of a “ boom” 
by the big houses—such discouragement being, of course, only of 
a temporary nature—will result in any particular set-back in 
prices. So far as we can see, recent “punters” in the market 
have reduced their commitments, and rates at the settlement are 
ruling light. But the market operators are not buying yet. They 
will not sell, however ; and that is the best hint for the public to 
come forward. When the market men are laying in little lines of 
shares with a view to the public demand, all the Press is impressed 
with the good times coming. We think we see indications of a 
change of feeling by market men ; and in that case there will be 
further buying, much sanguine newspaper gossip, and a moderate 
rise. But the one sound argument in favour of buying now is 
that the best shares are cheap at the present level. They can be 
sold when markets are active and more buoyant. 


West Africans 


A week ago about half a dozen regular members constituted 
the West African market on the London Stock Exchange. Most 
of the dealings in West Africans were on the Liverpool Exchange. 
For some weeks past, however, there have been efforts to work 
up a little enthusiasm, and this week “plungers” from other 
sections made their appearance in the market, and started voci- 
ferous bidding for anything and everything. Most of them seemed 
connected with a leading group concerned in some of the more 
speculative of the West African properties. We need scarcely 
say that the general public are taking little or no interest in the 
movement. Moreover, in many cases prices are very much in- 
flated. The proved properties are few, and there are all the 
elements of a preliminary “boom” in a new country, which in- 
variably ends in disaster. West Africa has a future before it, and 
doubtless the reefs are rich. But it is not properly opened up; the 
reefs are not properly developed, and buying is very much of the 
nature of agamble. Unfortunately, some of the people concerned 
in that section are just those who most encourage gambling. The 
public will have to be wary. 

There are about two dozen more or less unknown shares which 
are dealt in on the Stock Exchange, and there are others in which 
dealings very rarely occur. Of the two dozen a large proportion 
of the shares are only partly paid. But probably the chief danger 
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is in supporting shares that have unsound or unsatisfactory 
financial backing. Such a concern as Ashanti Goldfields js 
doubtless possessed of real value, but when its shares stand at £25 
and are discussed as the Rand Mines of West Africa it is time to 
look askance. 

For the information of the public we may say that the West 
African mines roughly divide into two classes. If they look at the 
map of the Gold Coast, and measure a line extending about forty 
miles direct north of another running from Akim to Sekondi, they 
will include what is probably the best group. Here we have 
mines of much the same “formation” as the Rand. The “dip” 
is sharper, and consequently there is more gold-bearing reef 
actually on the properties. It is to be noted that where the South 
African people have taken up West African mining it has been 
chiefly in this area. Here are the older-established mining pro. 
perties, and the means of communication are better, thanks to the 
railway. In this area perhaps the best concerns—or, at least, 
best spoken of in the market at the moment—are the Wassav, 
Tamsu, Amalgamated Gold Coast, and Taquah. The other group 
of shares is more speculative, and belongs to a more “ specu. 
lative crowd” as a rule, and while it is possible that the 
greater activity will be seen in them, the gambling element 
is much more pronounced. If we draw a line south of Kumasi at 
fifty miles distance parallel to the coast, and another through 
Kumasi itself also parallel to the coast, we include the chief gold. 
bearing areas of the interior. What they are worth it is difficult as 
yet to say. Transport to this section is bad, and exploration work 
by no means thoroughly and scientifically carried out. Most of 
the propositions in this area are gambles, 

Certainly West Africa has been a great gold-bearing region in 
the past, and the Portuguese drew very largely from it ; but that 
was several centuries ago. The gold-bearing industry dropped 
into the background. The natives scratched off the surface gold 
and brought it to the coast, keeping secret the place of origin. 
Now that scientific mining is being indulged in and exploration 
work is progressing, we may know where we are ere long. But 
for the present, the West African movement is a gambling move- 
ment—simply that and nothing more. 


South American Imbroglio 


Holders of South American securities will not be best pleased 
by the news from Argentina and the display of bellicose imbecility 
by representatives of Chili who ought to know better. When 
members of the Chilian Legation write sneering attacks on neigh- 
bouring countries, as a member of the Chilian Legation has done 
in recent numbers of a weekly contemporary, there is some 
ground for feeling anxious as to the prospects of peace. Peru and 
Bolivia may have their faults, but official reminders of the fact arenot 
timely, and we only wonder that the Chilian Minister could permit 
such letters to be written. Undoubtedly there is a feeling of concem 
in Argentina. The 77/es representative at Buenos Ayres cables that 
additional purchases of military and naval armaments by Chili excite 
an uneasy feeling. Asa matter of fact both Argentina and Chili have 
been purchasing largely in Europe of late, and the feeling of mutual 
mistrust may, unless it is checked, lead to the two countries flying 
at each other’s throat. The outlook is not exactly pleasant, and 
as most of the bellicose feeling is shown by Chili, it would be better 
if her politicians took the hint in time. In an imbroglio, Peru and 
Bolivia would undoubtedly take sides with Argentina, and there 
would be a pretty blaze in South America. We trust it will be 
averted, but we would point out the danger nevertheless. 


Gilt-edged v. The Rest 


One may play the game on the Stock Exchange in alternatives. 
There is the speculative game, forcing the pace. It generally 
ends ina catch out. There is the steady-going game, noting the 
conditions, using them, and wearing out the bowlers. If anything 
pays, the latter does. The investor may plunge in West Africans, 
or British Columbians, or American Rails, and he may make 4 
profit. He may, and nothing more. On the other hand, he may 
play the game with gilt-edged securities, and given capital aD 
patience, he must make a profit. The choice is whether we wil 
take a “10 to 1 against” chance of making £100, or a “2to 1 00” 
of making £25. We do not have the paying, so we may let the 
others take their choice. 

Plainly, a capitalist desiring to invest is something less than 4 
wise man if he look nowadays beyond the gilt-edged group. 
Take the Corporation issues, for instance. Here we have a fall of 
nearly 12 points in a little over a year in such a stock as Liverpool 
3} per cents., a fall of nearly 9 in Bradford 3} per cents., 
similar declines in Birmingham 2} per cents. and Huddersfiel 
Threes. We need go no further. In the minor issues it 5 
very difficult to deal at all, and the purchaser should note the 
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Official List’s selling price and decline to buy above it, even if he 
does not demand something under. But what an absurd state of 
affairs! Once let the War finances get straight and capital be 
released from trade, and we shall soon see a different state of 
affairs. Considering the small size relatively of Corporation issues, 
it is natural that they should not be too marketable, so that in 
times of pressure quotations are apt to become wild. Buy now, 
and when capital awaits investment presently, note the difference. 


Nor is it only in the Corporation group that good things await 
buyers. Interest is low, says one. So it is, bless him. Call it a 
3 per cent. stock at 95. But, supposing, O wise man! that your 
95 becomes 105 in about four or five years’ time, as it must if trade 
slacken? You have then had the best security, to give, say, 
2 per cent. over and above your interest. Call it 5 percent. and be 
happy. We shall be almost thinking of industrial debentures by 
that time. In the Colonial group we have cheap stocks, as we 
have said before. There are dirt-cheap Home Railway debentures 
—not the Ordinary stocks yet, as you love your money bags! 
There are Consols, excellent investment, it is even said the best! 
Consols at 98}. There is no reason why they should not be back 
at nearly 110 before much more than half a decade is passed. 
There is, in fact, every reason why they should be, considering the 
rise in capital. The gilt-edged stocks, indeed, present exceptional 
opportunities for lucrative investment. 


Notes and News 


The General Electric Company (1900), Limited, is issuing £200,000 
of First Mortgage Debenture stock, £250,000 of 5 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares of £10 each, and £250,000 of Ordinary shares of £10 
each. The Company works at electric apparatus in one form or another, 
and the business is being extended. The whole of the Ordinary shares 
are taken by the vendors, £130,000 in cash (of which £93,700 will be 
used to pay off Debentures), £70,000 in Preference shares, and £50,000 
in Debentures. That is the purchase consideration, The assets are 
clearly stated, but there is no reason why the profits should not have been 
given over a longer period than three years. Taking the lowest of these 
profits, £51,547, it will require £8,000 to pay the Dekenture interest 
and £12,500 to pay the Preference. That looks very well on paper. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
teach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


H. S. (Plumstead).—Personally we should sell. Trade may not ease 
off much more for the present, and the steel and iron trades may show 
good profits for another year, but we do not hesitate to say that the ‘ in- 
siders” would be unloading shares, especially the ‘‘ insiders” of your 
group. Better take your profit and dividend and be thankful. Put it in 
gilt-edged things, and wait. 


REJECTED 


Turn your face 
lor look with that too-earnest eye— 
Zhe rhymes are dazzled from their place 
And order'd words asunder fly.—The Day-Dream. 


KIND voters of England, whoever you be, 

Pray stop a few hours and listen to me, 

While on this bare platform, once tastefully draped, 
I mourn the black doom my opponent escaped. 


My old master Labby, I often heard say 

I divined how cats jump very well in my day ; 

My manner indeed, at once candid and vague, 

Would have passed at Cape Town and shone at The Hague. 


Then why, when John Bull and Paul Boar met to settle 
A case more acute than “ Pot versus Kettle,” 

Did he tell me, who definite action abhor, 

To turn on John Bull like a toreador ? 


Poor thoughtless young thing! If I recollect right, 
I meant but for love what I’m told was a bite; 

But ere with a kiss I could soothe the sore place 
The door of St. Stephen’s was slammed in my face. 


My programme, dear friends, I assure you, was full 
Of items to soften the heart of a Bull. 

I believed in extending by one splendid coup 
Votes to women and cats and bicycles too. 
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I strongly supported gratuitous pensions 

For voters of ninety and seemly dimensions. 

Local Option, Home Rule—these are but pastilles 
Compared with the banquet purveyed by my Bills. 


If Acts, as ’tis said, offer suitable courses 

For coaches to drive through, each drawn by four horses, 
My measures were not too rigidly worded 

To accommodate less than any you heard did. 


Alas! that the froth and the scum of male nature, 
Afraid of my plans for benign legislature, 

Should lift up their heads from their moral abysm 
In order to question my patriotism ! 


By such means alone did my enemies score 

Three thousand and five to my hundred and four. 
Their pitiful triumph I’ve learned to bear now, 

But how shall my country? and Echo asks “ How?” 


For I feel that no place can return me as Member 
While voters are khaki as fogs in November. 

I forgive Mr. Joseph the bruise on my soul, 

And beg him to notice my fine aureole. 


And tell dear Sir Wilfrid that least said is soonest-—— 
But, ere he could finish, the poor opportunist 

Found his audience gone, and uttered a scream 
Which woke me from what you mus¢ see was a dream. 


W. H. C 


IN PASSING 


LorpD BUTE was not a wit, but he could answer aptly on 
occasions. Once, at an Academy banquet, Jowett said to him, 
“ After all, there is a great deal in the discipline of the Church.” 
“ Yes,” replied Lord Bute, “the Ritualists lay it on their shoulders 
and the Church of Rome lays it on our consciences.” 


Posterity will remember Lord Bute as “ Lothair,” the subject 
of a book always mentioned but rarely read. Lord Bute was a 
young gun who missed fire. In middle age he became a mayor 
and a ghost-hunter. He published an account of supernatural 
experiences in a certain country house, which has sadly interfered 
with the letting thereof ever since. Of course the great sensation 
of his life was his reception into the Roman Catholic Church on 
his twenty-first birthday, an event which created a great stir when 
“ No Popery” was a regular cry at the hustings. Lord Bute was 
a reserved man, with great affections which few penetrated. His 
charity was boundless, and he endowed more than a dozen chapels. 
Owner of immense coalfields in South Wales, he aroused local 
enthusiasm when he became Mayor of Cardiff, but he never could 
acquire genuine popularity in his own Scotland. Men and women 
marvelled at his generosity and envied his family jewels, the finest 
in the three kingdoms, but they got little further. In literature he 
stood for something, for his original writings are marked by much 
felicity of diction, but his translations of old services were singularly 
bald. 


It is not improbable that another resignation of great import- 
ance may be placed in the hands of the Government. Although 
the Duke of Connaught delights in Ireland, and as a keen soldier 
thoroughly appreciates the opportunities of his position as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland, the Duchess of 
Connaught is not altogether satisfied either with the relations of 
Dublin Castle, with the military officials, or with the composition 
of the staff selected by her husband. The appointment of a new 
Lord Lieutenant will of course be awaited before any decisive step 
is taken. Of course, should the Duke of Connaught resign, he 
would get no further opportunity for military service, while if he 
completes his term of office, its expiry would be only four months 
before the conclusion of Lord Roberts’ term at the Horse Guards, 
of which His Royal Highness might then have the reversion. 
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The approaching resignation of the Bishop of Exeter will be 
generally regretted in his diocese. Although a very pronounced 
Evangelical, Bishop Bickersteth has succeeded in keeping on 
good terms with that considerable section of his clergy who do 
not share his views. A few years ago he waged a lively con- 
troversy on the subject of “Evening Communions” with the 
Archbishop of York, and he is also mainly responsible for that 
rather dismal compilation “ The Hymnal Companion.” For this 
volume he wrote an additional stanza to Newman's “ Lead, kindly 
light,” in order to correct the supposed “ Romanising tendencies” 
of thathymn! The additional verse, we believe, has since been 
withdrawn. One effect of his resignation will be to give the 
Bishop of Rochester a seat in the House of Lords. His presence 
there will be a distinct gain to that House ; not a few Churchmen 
regard Dr. Talbot as the ablest of our bishops. And his attendance 
next Session will be very desirable, since the Bill for the partition 
of Rochester Diocese is then to be brought before Parliament, and 
possibly may give rise to some discussion. 


Sir Thomas Esmonde, the Independent Nationalist member 
for North Wexford, is a descendant of Grattan, and prides him- 
self on the family resemblance. He pipes Home Rule in the 
most dulcet tones, and is most popular with Irish landlords. His 
wife is very handsome, and he is as blessed with good looks as he 
is with high spirits. He can shoot, ride, fish and hunt as well as 
any Tory neighbour. Few men are better judges of a horse, and 
he is really more in his element on a Kerry or Cork racecourse 
than when backing that jaded steed Home Rule, which is just now 
so penalised in the St. Stephen’s handicap. As he derives very 
little money from his property he is much in favour of compulsory 
purchase. 


The representatives of that species of Labour which it is the 
fashion to spell without the “u” have come disastrously out of the 
General Election. Mr. Maddison, Mr. Steadman, and Mr. Have- 
lock Wilson are, politically speaking, no more. Mr. Cremer, of 
the Legion of Honour, it is true, comes back, but no longer in the 
mysterious guise of a “herald painter,” a designation which 
always used to fill us with mingled admiration and awe. He is 
now “described as a journalist”—most elastic of terms. The 
motley array of Clems, Toms, Dicks, and Joes has been scattered 
to the winds. The House, however, will again have its “ Mabon” 
and its Mr. Fenwick, and we shall be curious to see how Mr. Bell, 
of “ the railway Labor interest,” deports himself amid his new sur- 
roundings. 


It is all so curious, so perplexing, but—above all—so very, 
very human. Why is it that in one constituency, essentially and 
pre-eminently “‘ Labor,” a Keir Hardie is returned with thousands 
of votes in hand, while in another, apparently of exactly the same 
complexion, the would-be “ direct representative” of the working- 
man is implacably sent to the right-about? You may say that an 
indescribable but very real personal magnetism supplies the 
reason. Yet, going a little deeper, there is no point of similarity 
between John Burns and Keir Hardie, save that both are very 
much in earnest and have the gift of arousing the enthusiasm of 
crowds. Here the resemblance comes to a dead stop. Keir 
Hardie could not have held Battersea. Burns would have been 
hopelessly outvoted in Merthyr Tydvil. Why? Because 
locality, like circumstances, alters cases. Burns knows his 
Metropolitan working-man voter to the very soles of his 
boots; Keir Hardie’s strangely grim earnestness—austere, 
vigorous, almost merciless, and semi-Puritan—is bestowed on men 
who live their lives under a leaden atmosphere and whose whole 
existence, from birth to death, takes colour from their immediate 
surroundings. 


They are interesting in contrast, these two returned Labour 
M.P.’s. Not even the most hide-bound of “ old Tories” but hada 
smile, a hand-shake and a genial word for “ Honest John,” albeit 
all were conscious of his limitations, his artless vanity, his egotism 
and his invincible obstinacy. Keir Hardie made no friends at 
St. Stephen’s—and he never will. He is wholly devoid of tact; 
Burns possesses that useful commodity in abundance. You cannot 
picture the self-contained, glooming member for Merthyr Tydvil 
raising a cheer to encourage the maiden effort of some young sprig of 
the Nobility. Over and over again Burns has gone out of his way 
to pay compliments to rising young Ministerialists like Lord Hugh 
Cecil. To say that John Burns deatly loves a lord would be to do 
him an injustice. But he does not hate a lord gud lord, as Keir 
Hardie seems todo. Nor is he all things to all men; but it is 
surely not unfair to say that he is all things to some men. The 
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torrents of his wrath are chiefly held in reserve for the hated 
“capitalist.” He is no bull at a gate. Keir Hardie is. Many of 
us remember his gratuitous attack on Royalty at the time of the 
Duke of York’s marriage. To sum up: John Burns is a man of 
the world, and—within limits—can hold the candle to the devil, 
Keir Hardie is only a man of the world in the sense that he con. 
sents to remain one of the inhabitants of this notoriously absurd 
little planet. 


Australia has held her own with us in cricket, Canada has 
beaten us easily at lacrosse, and now Canada hopes to beat us at 
yachting. Mr. Lorne Currie, of Solent yachting fame, has chal- 
lenged for the Seawanhaka Corinthian Cup, and the contest wil) 
come off near Montreal in July next. Mr. Harly Mead, of Cowes, 
a designer who has produced some very smart racing craft, has 
been entrusted with the design and construction of Mr. Curries 
challenger. Naturally a challenger is always at a disadvantage in 
such a contest. For one thing, the defending Canadian yacht will 
possibly be the pick of a dozen. A “trial horse”’ will, it is hoped, 
be found for the challenger on this side. Already another yachts- 
man is contemplating building especially for that purpose, and Mr, 
Currie himself may try a design of his own. Nothing is of greater 
value in such a contest than a series of thorough tests, so that a 
crew may know their boat. Speaking of the crew, some names are 
already being mentioned as probable. The following gentlemen may 
accompany Mr. Currie to sail the yacht: Mr. C. Hughes, Mr. A, 
Maudslay, and Mr. A. E, Pike. All are well-known and experienced 
yachtsmen. 


To-morrow is too far away ! 

A bed of spice the garden is, 
Nor bud nor blossom that we miss ; 
The roses tremble on the stem, 

The violets and anemones : 
Why should we wait to gather them? 
Their bloom and balm are ours to-day, 
To-morrow—who can say ? 


To-morrow is too far away. 

Why should we slight the joy complete, 

The flower open at our feet? 

For us to-day the robin sings, 

His curvéd flight the swallow wings, 
For us the happy moments stay. 

Stay yet, nor leave us all too fleet ! 

For life is sweet, and youth is sweet, 
And love—ah, love is sweet to-day, 
To-morrow—who can say? 


Ina Coolbrith, in *' Songs from the Golden Gate.” 


M. Paul Blanchet, who died in hospital at Dakar on the 6th 
October, from yellow fever, was a fine specimen of the best kind of 
Frenchman. He was on his way to grapple once more with the 
problem of the Sahara Desert. Although only thirty years of age, 
he was deeply learned in archeology and historical geography. 
An expedition to Africa in 1895 gave him that strange love of the 
desert which has inspired so many travellers before. The 
mysteries of those ancient cities buried under the sand of Northern 
Africa roused his imagination and touched his enthusiasm, In 
order to restore (as he deemed it) a highway through the Sahara 
and so change the whole direction of commerce in Africa, he set 
out in February last. To his learning and enthusiasm he added 
an intense patriotism ; and founded a society for the study of the 
history of North Africa, professedly after the model of English 
societies in Palestine and Egypt, to whose work the French attri- 
bute so much of our national success. From the point of view of 
science alone the early death of so enthusiastic a student and 
traveller is to be deplored. He has fallen in the pursuit of noble 
aims. 


“If you want to make music a source of lifelong happiness,” 
said the composer Mendelssohn to the late Mr. Beatty-Kingston, 
“be careful to exercise yourself constantly in playing a prima 
vista. To acquire perfect execution a great répertoire would be 
of the first importance, if you were intended to earn your bread 
by playing in public; but I hear that is not so, and therefore I 
advise you to cultivate sight-reading, from which you will derive 
an enjoyment only to be exceeded by the pleasure of listening £0 
faultless performances of fine works.” It was good advice. Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston described Mendelsschn as “a somewhat slightly 
built man of midcl: height, with extremely handsome, regular 
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features, dark hair curling round a high forehead, and the brightest 
pair of eyes I had ever looked upon.” Mr. Beatty-Kingston was 
a great friend of Madame Patti, who often invited him to stay 
with her at her Welsh castle. In person he was tall and stout, 
and his varied acquaintance with political notabilities, together 
with his habit of growing a beard at intervals, gave rise to a wide- 
spread belief that he was engaged in perilous diplomatic duties 


which rendered an occasional disguise necessary. One of Mr. | 


Beatty-Kingston’s two daughters is the Baroness von Zedlitz. 


AMID THE SHADOWS 


THIS is a story of dogs, or rather a simple recital of a fact that 
happened some few years ago in Australia. The chief actors in it 
are dead, but its truth can be vouched for by those who remember. 

A young Englishman, whom we will call Lindsay Danvers, had 
newly entered upon the duties of a small Government appoint- 
ment ; and—his day’s work done—was returning to his official 
quarters. His way lay through the bush vegetation of that beautiful 
country and amid the delicate shadows and luminous star-shine 
of the Australian night. Beyond his own modest lodging lay the 
gardens of the chief he served; and a little gate, sheltered by a 
wealth of clematis, gave entrance to that enchanted ground. 

Enraptured with the beauty of the night Lindsay stood, and 
turned to gaze upon the silver sea that shone through the still 
branches of the trees. As he swerved back into the pathway 
again three dogs passed him swifily and silently. They came 
through the brushwood and made for the little gate under the 
clematis. Lindsay saw them quite plainly in the soft radiance— 
three little terriers, white as milk, and smooth as satin, with brown 
ears. One, the leader, was larger than the other two, and darker 
about the head. Lindsay thought to have heard the click of the 
gate, which from where he stood he could not see, as someone 
entered, letting the dogs pass also. But there was no sound, not 
even a rustle in the long grasses. 

Next morning Lindsay mentioned the matter to “ Old Sam,” a 
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packer who worked for him in the office. He spoke of it casually | 


enough. “I did not know,” he said, “that the Commandant had 
any dogs. I saw them last night—three little white, brown- 
eared terriers. They passed me near the white gate.” 


With a face of fear Old Sam turned upon him, and the old | 


veined hands trembled as they were stretched out to him. 
“There be no dogs, Mr. Danvers,” quavered the old man. 


“There be no dogs there nowadays; and if you saw any such, 


sir, they were ghost-dogs. God save us all!” 


“Nonsense,” said Lindsay, with some impatience. “I tell you | 


I saw them as plain as I see you now—one a bit bigger than the 
other two, and darker about the head.” 
“ Aye, aye, sir—that was Dandy, a cunning chap and full up 


wi’ spirits and tricks. We thought a lot of Dandy. And I’d make | 


so bold as beg of you, Mr. Danvers, to say no word of what you've 
seen, for the mistress, sir, she loved the dogs, and the dogs loved 
her. I’ve seen them many atime sitting about her feet, like so 
many children, and lookin’ up at her, same as if they wished they 
could speak an’ tell her how they loved her! . . .” 

“What became of them?” said Lindsay sharply, for he loved 
all dumb creatures, and knew also the heart of that gentle, 
gracious lady, the wife of the Commandant, a woman far on in the 
vale of years, yet one whom to look upon was to love. 

“Well, sir,” replied Old Sam, speaking with one hand curved 
about his mouth for greater caution, “they came up that there 


path as innercent as critters could be, and then, just inside the | 
gate, little temptin’ bits of food were laid all handy ; and the up- | 
shot of it was they were all three found stretched out straight— | 


dead as dead, and cold as cold, and master had to tell the mistress 
somehow.” 

“What confounded cur did such a deed?” said Lindsay 
hotly. 

Old Sam spoke lower and came nearer. ‘ Someone ’as had 
4 grudge against master; neither him nor us put a name to the 
thing ; but—we had our thoughts all the same—all the same. . ., 
and, sir, don’t go to speak of the little dogs to the mistress, for she 
loved them so dear.” 


As time went on Lindsay Danvers saw the three little dogs 
again ; and being “a very gentle, perfect knight,” and knowing no 
fear of anything in God’s world, called them his “ phantom dogs,” 
and grew to love them. But before the summer was ended loving 
hands bore Lindsay Danvers to his grave beside the sea, and no 
one ever saw those little gentle shades again. 


This is the story that is not a story; that is strange, and | 


wonderful, yet true. BERTHA JEAN LAFFAN., 
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IN THE DARK OF THE DAY 


In the dark of the day he will come to my door, 

Though old I am and gray, and sad I am and poor ; 

I'll wear my bodice red and I'll be garlanded 

When he comes back from the dead in the dark of the day. 


I'll lace with silver lace my gown of linen stuff ; 

With tansy-juice my face that sea-winds have blown rough, 
I'll wash till it be white and red for his delight, 

My dim eyes shall grow bright in the dark of the day. 


Oh not a word I'll speak when he sets wide the door, 
My mouth his mouth shall seek as once it did of yore ; 
My breaking heart he’ll bind with kisses close and kind, 
Pain shall be out of mind in the dark of the day. 


My dear shall say to me “ Be still, poor lass, and keep 
No grudge against the sea. To-night ashore I'll sleep, 
To-morrow I'll be gone where midsea waters moan, 
To-night shall be our own in the dark of the day.” 


I'll hold my dear so close when the black night is deep, 
That when at dawn he goes he'll leave me fast asleep, 
To wake not any more at footsteps on my floor, 
Opening or closing door in the dark of the day. 

Nora Hopper. 


THE MAN AND HIS CYCLE 


THE physician has some strange things to say about 
cycling. It develops for good and ill tendencies that here- 
tofore but lurked in obscure recesses of your bodily frame. 
Germs of strength and weakness, of power and disease, 
are fanned and blown to keen activity. May be! At 
least, it is equally true of the mind. Almost extinct feel- 
ings, desires, passions come forth under its influence. For 
generations the men of our race were sea-rovers, free- 
booters, moss-troopers, wanderers of every sort and kind. 
The comparative quiet and order of the last few centuries 
is the most recent of developments. Frames of mind 
dating from the earlier state of things exist under a thin 
crust, and cycling of all pursuits quickens them to new 
life. This is because on the cycle you are directly open to 
natural influences ; the rain and sun and wind, the ever- 
changing green fields become a part of yourself. Is not 
this true of the man who foots it? Partly so, no doubt. 
When the spring time came in the old medizval world of 
wonders, then did folks, as Chaucer says, ‘‘longen to go 
on pilgrimage,” and to-day the tramp feels that he must 
take the road, though in a dilatory and slouching fashion ; 
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but for most of us footing it is too slow and too gross, 
Fatigue dulls your perceptions ; the bend of the road has 
not lost its attraction, but it is too long in coming. As 
you toil forward you are an item in the scene as much ag 
the man who wheels past you, and you receive the same 
impressions, but in so gross a form that they make for 
deadening rather than quickening. The passion for 
mountain scenery is, as every one knows, a modern 
development. Long ago the rugged landscape merely 
excited disgust, and the Highlander who described the 
choicest of his scenery as a “‘ very fulgar place not fit fora 
shentleman ” did so not because he was stupid, but because 
hill and loch were bound up in his mind with the idea o 
painful physical effort. And, indeed, Virgil has said much 
the same thing—in very choice verse, it is true—and for 
exactly the same reason, of the Alps. Modern times have 
given us such a command over natural forces that we can 
see those wonders without too great an effort, and the 
mind is set free to admire them. 

Perhaps your most charming cycling sensation is that 
born from the passing through a village on the highway, 
You were never there before, you will never be there 
again, you float through without sound and without notice, 
almost like a being from another world, catching for a 
moment the peculiar note of the place ere it fades behind 
you into the general mass of bygone impressions. All is 
gradual, but not too slow. The proper approach to town 
or village is always the highway; you require the ex- 
perience of contrast to appreciate the strange ugliness of 
the railway in this regard. The engine enters like a thief 
and a robber by a violent and sudden assault, and dumps 
you down either in a spot ugly by nature or made ugly by 
its presence. No doubt this is because the iron road 
hits the place at any angle it finds most convenient. In 
moving in by road you seek the heart of town or hamlet, 
as was intended from the beginning. It was expressly 
built with a view to that approach. 

But after all on your cycle you come more and more 
to avoid brick and mortar in every form; it is not that 
your passion for the picturesque makes you despise all 
but wild scenery—it is merely the old English love of the 
country grows ever stronger. You are quite content with 
mile after mile of gentle hill and dale, so that the road be 
not too much frequented. However great the historic 
interest, the secular charm of places like Oxford and 
Winchester, you weary of them in a few hours, you pine 
for the moving panorama of green fields and the smell 
and feel of the country, even as your forefathers did a 
thousand years ago. These things, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, ‘‘ haunt you like a passion.” 

Francis WATT. 


MRS. GREEN 
Vill 


WE were well into the turmoil of the election when next I 
met Mrs. Green. She was standing outside her door with 
her arms folded, surveying the landscape with an air of 
portentous abstraction. She gave me a short dark greet- 
ing, as beseemed one occupied with foreboding medita~ 
tions, and relapsed ostentatiously into gloom. 

‘*Tt’s a lovely evening,” I observed. 

‘For them as ’as the 'eart to enjy it,” said Mrs. 
Green tersely, ‘‘it may be. For them as is wearin’ to @ 
hearly grave, as it were, all evenin’s is alike.” 

I changed the conversation. 

‘Did you manage to rescue Green that time?” I asked 
mildly. 

‘Them as I sets out for to resky,” said Mrs. Green 
shortly, ‘‘ I reskies.” 

‘*] am sure you do,” said I thoughtfully. 

‘** No one can’t be sure on nothin’,” replied Mrs. Green 
emphatically, ‘‘in this ’ere worl’ of sudden snatchin’s up 
an’ settin’s down.” 
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«“ Well, but I meant that I should be glad to have you 
with me in any danger,” I explained. 

Mrs. Green visibly softened. She struggled against 
her weakness. Then she yielded with a heavy sigh. 

“Ah!” she said, smiling mournfully. ‘*So you ses, 
Miss, an’ fur be it from me for to contradick you. But 
there's dangers aroun’ jus’ now, an’ pitfalls an’ hupsets, 
as no one can’t get the better on, me bein’ that wore out 
with a-guardin’ of Green an’ a-strugglin’ with canwassers 
as never was. No, what the country’s a-comin’ to ’Eving 
only knows, as can make men to be of one min’ in a 
nouse, but never does so, for reasons bes’ known to itself. 
As I ses to Mrs. Black las’ night, she bein’ that distractid 
through ‘avin’ ’ad fifteen canwassers at ’er that day, all a- 
promisin’ for to make their Parlymints sell coal to the 
pore at fifteen shillin’s the ton—which is what she sets 
store on, pore thing, as never knowed no politicks nor 
never will—‘ Ah!’ ses I, ‘you may well be put about, 
Mrs. Black,’ ses I. ‘We’re at the mercy of Providence,’ 
ses I, ‘an’ we may jus’ make up our min’s to so bein’,’ 
ses I, ‘an’ expec’ the worse.’” 

“She must have been very puzzled,” I said. 

“‘ Pussled,”” echoed Mrs. Green. ‘‘ Puzzled ain’t no 
word for it; they all a-promisin’ for to do the same, an’ 
she bein’ in sech terror of ’er ’usbing a-puttin’ in the 
wrong Parlymint arter all, an’ a-findin’, when they comes 
for to set, as coal is still one poun’ twelve shillin’s an’ 
sixpence the ton, an’ it too late for to put in the other. 

“Pore soul,” added Mrs. Green with condescending 
pity, ‘‘there’s other things as puzzled ’er too, she knowin’ 
ser little of politicks. ‘Mrs. Green,’ ses she to me the 
hother day, ‘ you’re a neddicated woman,’ ses she, ‘ as 
reads the papers constant,’ ses she, ‘ an’ knows politicks 
through an’ through,’ ses she. ‘ Can yow tell me,’ ses she 
tome, ‘ why they keeps a-narskin’ of us for to sen’ ’em in 
at the top of the pole?’ ses she. ‘In ’Eving’s name, 
what pole may it be?’ ses she, ‘an’ where’s the use of 
settin’ on the top of it?—which Mr. Smith ’e never could 
do,’ ses she, ‘’e bein’ that stout.’ ‘ Bless you,’ ses I, 
kin’ like, a-’idin’ of a larf as would ’a’’urt ’er feelin’s. 
‘Never ’ave I see sech hignerance,’ ses I. ‘ It ain’t a stick, 
me good woman,’ ses I, ‘it’s a—it’s a—it’s a—it ain’t a 
stick,’ ses I.” 

She glanced at me with dignity. 

“Of course it isn’t,” I replied. ‘‘ But, Mrs. Green, I 
had no idea you were such a politician.” 

“Ho, yes. I know somethin’ about politicks,” said 
Mrs. Green with an important sigh. ‘‘I lived with a lady 
as learned all ’er servingts politicks. Fair horf ’er ’ead 
she was, ’cause she ’adn’t got no vote—set in ’er ’ouse an’ 
draw’d up bread through the winders rather than pay ’er 
rates an’ taxis. Mos’ uncomfrerble, I called it, but she 
said it was a protes’. She give us leckchers on politicks— 
asettin’ on the kitching table—as I’ve never forgot, nor 
never shall, me bein’ young hat the time, an’ heasy scare’, 
All as ’ow nothin’ wasn’t right, nor never would be.” 

She sighed again. 

“And what happened in the end?” said I. 

“She got hill through settin’ too long hindoors,” replied 
Mrs.Green. ‘So she smuggles of ’erself out careful at the 
back an’ takes a walk unbeknownst, the crowd an’ the per- 
leecemen an’ the bailiffs all a-settin’ in the front garding, 
awatchin’ of the winders an’ a-laughin’, an’ a-thinkin’ of 
er still hinside. ‘Don’ yer let no one hin,’ ses she stern, 
‘not if you vallys my service,’ ses she, ‘for hout of this 
you'll hall on you pack,’ ses she, ‘if you lets hany one get 
ser much as their nose hinside.’ So we locks the doors 
arter er, an’ goes hupstairs for to watch the crowd, as 
yells ‘appy at us, a-thinkin’ we was ’ungry. Presingtly we 
ears some one a-thunderin’ at the back door, an’ down we 
fishes, ‘It’s a telegram,’ ses the man houtside. ‘ Mos’ him- 
Portant. Battle, murder, an’ sudding death hin the fam’ly,’ 
Shouts ’e, ‘as your missus mus’ know on ha? onst.’ 
Well, we looks at heach hother, for what to do we did 
notknow, ‘ Let ’im go,’ ses 1; ‘hanyways, Missus ain’t 
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in,’ ses I, ‘an’ what’s more,’ ses I, ‘I don’ believe ’im, 
ses I, it never bein’ my way for to believe no one as I can 
’elp. But me bein’ young at the time, no one took much 
notice on me, an’ the cook she ses sollum as ’ow a telegram 
was a mos’ serious matter, as mus’ be took hin, ses she, 
or worse might ’apping, ses she. So we opings the door 
jus’ a crack, as you might say—hall three on us a-’oldin’ 
of it desprit for to slam it if hany one give a shove at it, 
an’ sure enough a telegram come through at the top of 
the crack, but a boot come through at the bottom, an’ 
we was done for.” 

‘* Why ?” said I. 

‘* Let a bailiff get ser much as’is big toe acrost the 
doorway,” said Mrs. Green forcibly, ‘‘an’ hin ’e mus’ 
come, hor it’s contemp’ of the Queen an’ ’er Court as you 
can be putin prising for. You remember that, Miss, again’ 
the time when your hown trouble comes. Lor’, what a 
set-out there was when Missus come ’ome! Never ’ave I 
seen a man so scare’ as that bailiff. But she didn’t pay 
’er rates an’ taxis, not she! They took a drooring-room 
table, an’ paid theirselves. Ah, she was a fine, upstandin’, 
igh-spiritid lady as I was sorry to leave. But kitching 
service never done for me,” added Mrs. Green thoughtfully, 
‘along 0’ cooks’ tempers bein’ that uncerting, an’ me hown 
a little ’ot. So I lef’ service.” 

‘* Was the telegram important ?” I asked. 

‘* Bless you, no,” said Mrs. Green forcibly. ‘‘ In course 
it weren’t. That was their little trick, an’ I knowed it. 
’Owever, that’s where I firs’ ’ad politicks learned me, an’ 
me ’avin’ kep’ ’em hup ever sence, I knows somethin’ 
about it. 

‘*More nor what Green does,” she added, plunging 
into deep meditation. ‘‘ Green gets ’orrible ’eadaches when 
’e goes out for to discuss politicks in the village. ’E never 
’ad no ’ead for long words. ’E comes back that:muddle’, 
poor little chap, to say nothin’ of ’is goin’ reg’lar with the 
one as comes firs’, bless ’is feelin’ ’eart, along o’ not bein 
able for to disap’int ’em when they harsks ’im so hearnis’, 
an’ a-treats ’im so gen’rous hout of their own pockits— 
which they ses it’s their hown pockits, but I ’as my doubts 
’Owever, they don’ catch me so heasy, an’ Green ’e votes 
as I vote@, ’ooever ’e drinks with. There come a Librul 
along a day or two back. ‘ Vote for hour party,’ ses ’e 
’appy. ‘Bless you,’ ses I, ‘you hain’t got none, me 
speakin’ for Green as thinks with me,’ ses I. Which no 
more they ’aven’t, Miss.” 

‘* What did he say?” I asked. 

**°E was took aback,” replied Mrs. Green. ‘’E werea 
little man, pale in the face natshrul. But arter a bit, ’e 
began for to heggsplain as ’ow they ’ad got a party. 
‘ Well, I'm sure I’m please’ to ’ear it,’ ses I kin’, ‘an’ may 
you keep it a nice long time,’ ses I, ‘an’ not lose it ser 
quick as you foun’ it,’ ses I, ‘ which ’ud be a pity arter hall 
the surprise an’ hexcitement as you mus’ ’ave felt about 
it,’ ses I. 

‘*Me speakin’ fer Green, as thinks with me in sech 
matters,” she added solemnly. 

** Of course,” said I. 

There was a pause. 

‘* Ah, yes,” resumed Mrs. Green with a sigh, ‘‘ they’re 
heasy deal’ with as a rule, an’ when they don’ come in hoil- 
cars I generally talks to ’em sensible, Librul hor Con- 
servative, there bein’ no reason why I shouldn’t, they 
showin’ theirselves horften mos’ mistook, an’ a-needin’ of 
advice. There was one young woman as come a-can- 
wassin’ ’ere as got a settin’ right she ’adn’t bargained for. 
She hupset me from the firs’, I will hadmit, she bein’ the 
seventh that day, an’ ’avin’ a smile on ’er as she mus’ ’ave 
practise’ constant for years—for hall the worl’ like a 
person as ’ad been makin’ a face when the clock struck, 
an’ couldn’t never set theirselves straight again. ‘ An’ ’oo 
may you be a-canwassin’ for?’ ses I. ‘’Ave you a nusbing 
or a brother or a father a-settin’ for Parlyment,’ ses I, 
‘that you come a-harskin’ for Green’s vote ?’ ses I. ‘ No,’ 
ses she, ‘I ain’t nothin’ but a country,’ ses she, a-smilin’ 
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more at bein’ ser smart. ‘ Which thinks ser little of you,’ 
ses I short, ‘that it gives a vote to a labourer in a 
lodgin’ ’ouse a-hearnin’ of ’alf a crown a week,’ ses I, 
‘an’ leaves you without. Ah,’ ses I, ‘you need my ole 
mistress arter you,’ ses I, ‘as ud teach you not to give 
your services till you get your wage,’ ses I, ‘a-doin’ hall the 
dirty work the men wants for nothin’. Don’ you be ser 
meek,’ ses I, ‘ an’ good-day to you.’ 

‘‘ Never did I see a young woman more surprise’, she 
’avin’ come for to canwass me an’ a-finden’ ’erself can- 
wassed that severe she ’adn’t nothin’ lef’ to say for ’erself. 
So that done for ’er.” 

** Was she the last ?” I asked. 

‘* The las’ !”? echoed Mrs. Green. ‘‘No, nor nothink 
like. Only ten minutes arter along there come another 
as was firs’ cousing to the Librul feller. ‘’Ave you 
’eard Mr. Smith’s splendid haddress?’ sesshe sorf. ‘The 
bes’ address as /’ve’eard,’ ses I short, ‘ his the address 
of the man as I’m a-goin’ to vote for,’ ses I, ‘me speakin’ 
for me ’usbing as thinks with me,’ ses I, ‘an’ that’s Cap- 
ting White, Pretoria, South Africa,’ ses I. ‘I don’ want 
no better address nor that,’ ses I. ‘But I’m sure as Mr. 
Smith would ’a’ gone to fight the Boers ’ad ’e felt able so 
for to do,’ ses she uncerting. ‘I’m sure ’e would,’ ses I 
perlite, ‘if ’e ’adn’t been too busy a-writin’ to Mr. Kroojer 
on ’ow bes’ for to fight Aus,’ ses I. So that done 
for ’er.” 

‘*What did she say ?” I asked. 

‘*Nothin’ much,” replied Mrs. Green with meditative 
satisfaction. ‘‘ None on’em said much once I'd give ’em 
a good set-back. It seemed to take the smile out on ’em, 
as it were, an’ they went soon arter. But, bless us, what 
a stream we’ve ’ad! It’s a mercy Govingments don’ melt 
but once in six years or so, or there’s some on us as would 
be dead an’ buried long ago, what with canwassers an’ 
hoil-cars an’ all.” She sighed. 

**Do you mean ‘ dissolve,’ Mrs. Green?” said I after a 
moment’s thought. 

‘‘] means what I ses,” replied Mrs. Green shortly. 
‘* Melt or dissorlve, you can take which you likes. J ses 
‘melt,’ as bein’ plainer.” 

There was a short pause. 

‘* And how are things going in the village?” I asked. 

“Very comfrerble, so to speak,” said Mrs. Green 
meditatively. ‘‘The Libruls is very ’opeful, an’ so is the 
Conservatives, hevery one a-promisin’ for to support ’em 
both, an’ a-givin’ on ’em votes o’ confidence at hevery 
meetin’ mos’ kin’ an’ himpartial.” 

** But what do you think yourself, Mrs. Green ?”’ said I. 

Mrs. Green flushed suddenly. 

**If you harsks me what J thinks,” she said, ‘‘I can 
tell it you plain as I tells it Green. ‘It ’ill be a cryin’ scan- 
dil an’ a burnin’ shame if we goes an’ turns on the Goving- 
ment now, an’ they ’avin’ bore sech a hanxious time, so 
to speak, an’ a-comin’ smilin’ through ser many hupsets, 
as it were. Ah, / knows what it is to suffer in silence. 
An’ what’s more, as I ses to Green, ses I, ‘ you look aroun’ 
an’ what do you see?’ ses I. ‘Why,’ sesI, ‘the ’ole worl’ 
a-settin’ waitin’ for to ’ave a larf at us,’ ses I. 

“But they’ll larf the wrong side of their mouths afore 
we've finished with ’em,” she added with vindictive vigour, 
‘*an’ if Green’s vote can do it, do it it shall!” 

There was another pause. Mrs. Green suddenly 
relapsed into dignified solemnity. 

‘*Me speakin’ fer Green, as thinks with me in 
sech matters,” she said, ‘‘ an’ ’avin’ took ’im for to vote 
Conservative this blessid arternoon.” CURISTINA. 


My bonny man, the warld it’s true 
Was made for neither me nor you ; 

It’s just a place to warstle through, 
As Job confessed o’t ; 

And, aye, the best that we’ll can do, 
Is mak the best o’t. 


Stevenson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RETURNING SOLDIER AND HIS “DRINK” 
To the Editor of Tuk OvurLooKx 







As a reader and admirer of Zhe Outlook, 1 deplore the 
leaderette which appeared in your last issue, referring con. 
temptuously to Lord Wolseley’s urgent request that our brave 
soldiers should not be solicited to drink by a thoughtless, good. 
natured public. Canon Hicks recently gave an example of the 
evil which the Commander-in-Chief clearly sees, and which yoy 
ridicule by suggesting a welcome in the form of “soda water and 
a bun.” He meta brave, kind-natured fellow who had come home 
after being wounded twice at Spion Kop; and noticing his sad 
state said, “ My lad, they are killing you with drink.” “ Yes, sir, 
you are right,” was the reply. “I have not been sober one night 
since I came back.” “Then we have saved you from being 
murdered at Spion Kop, for you to be murdered by drink at 
home.” I could point you toa similar case in my own district, 
and these are samples of what will occur all over the country when 
brave Tommy Atkins comes home, unless the Press and pulpit 
combine to enforce the wise and necessary counsel of Lord 
Wolseley. May I beg you to add the weight of your influence to 
the side of sobriety and true patriotism? ALFRED ROWLAND, 
Selwood, Crouch End, N. October 9. 


[The ex-Chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales is a staunch and consistent advocate of total abstinence, 
He has also proved himself to be a man of abundant common 
sense, and we put it to him that to advise a parched warrior and 
his welcoming friends to express their emotions in cold tea or 
anything of the kind is simply to waste breath. A dry welcome 
the returning soldier will not have, whatever may be said: he 
should have a sane and a sober welcome, and in what we re- 
marked last week we sought to increase the probability of such a 
welcome. To our thinking it is along this line of increasing 
restraint from motives of self-respect that the best hope of progress 
in temperance reform lies.—ED. | 


“A CERTAIN EXAMINATION” 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Your editorial note of this week upon “a certain examination,” 
at which the mathematically impossible was made to come to pass, 
touches a matter which is so notorious that a very small acquaint 
ance with examining bodies enables one to “spot” this at once. 

The Society in question has been for many years able to make 
good deficiencies in its general finance by increasing the amount 
of fees and the number of failures in an examination over which it 
has sole control. When it is remembered that this examination is 
absolutely compulsory, and that every one entering the profession 
must obtain this Society’s certificate before he can legally engage 
in it (even at the expense of paying fees for a dozen failures), it will 
appear how large and uncontrolled a power is given, and how great 
the temptation is to increase the Society’s income in so easy 4 
manner. A MEMBER OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

October 6, 1900. 


THE NAVY AS SEEN FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


Commenting on Mr. Goschen’s visit to Elswick in 7/e Outlook 
of August 18, you say: “It is... a curious fact that we want 
more ships for China, and there are none in the dockyards suitable 
for the particular work that is required.” 

This is due to the “ go-as-you- please ” methods of the Admiralty 
in their dealings with contractors (a matter which has been much 
debated in Parliament and out), and to the Admiralty’s policy of 
building protected cruisers, while foreign Powers were building 
armoured cruisers; of building 20- to 21-knot cruisers, while 
France and Russia were building 23-knot cruisers ; and of gene 
rally under-arming our warships—which last is apparently being 
persisted in. 

The latest French, United States, German, and Japanese wat 
ships are designed to carry fourteen, sixteen, and even eighteea 
quick. firing guns of 6-inch calibre (or thereabouts) ; our Duncans 
and Londons are to mount but twelve. Five French armoured 
cruisers are to be built, each mounting four 76-inch B. and sixtee® 
6'4-inch Q.F. These ships, like the latest French, Japanese, and 
United States battleships, are to be completely belted (the maximum 
thickness of the armour being six inches) Our Monmouths ( 
which type the cruisers projected under the 1900-1 programme 
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are to be) are protected by an incomplete belt (varying from four 
to two inches in thickness), and are designed to mount fourteen 
6-inch Q.F. 

Our fleet in China seas is fairly strong in numbers, but it is 
dangerously weak in armoured ships. We have three battleships 
in the Far East (of two of which it may be doubted that they are 
the equal in fighting power of the modern German armoured 
cruiser Fiirst Bismarck) ; Germany has four battleships (modern) 
and two old battleships (refitted) ; Russia has a/ready three battle- 
ships, and France and the United States each one battleship. 
And we are the first among naval Powers ! 

In the matter of cruisers : our Argonaut could not catch the 
French Guichen, nor will she catch the Russian Waryag, which 
will soon be on the station; nor would our Zerrid/e, or any of 
our first-class cruisers (completed) “lie in line” against the cruisers 
that have been built at Elswick for the Japanese Government, or 
against the French cruiser Jeanne d’Arc, which must be nearing 
completion, and will doubtless be sent to reinforce the squadron in 
the Far East if ready for commissioning during the continuance 
of the present crisis. 

Our position will become gradually worse during the next 
eighteen months unless the most strenuous efforts are made to 
hurry on the completion of battleships and armoured cruisers 
under construction. Unless our warships about to be built are 
designed to carry armaments approximating in some fair degtee 
to the armaments to be carried by foreign warships, both in course 
of construction and projected-—also unless they are protected as 
completely as foreign war-ships under construction and pro- 
jected—in from three to four years’ time to the perilousness of 
bare numerical equality with the combined fleets of France and 
Russia (which appears to be our present standard of naval 
strength) will be added the extreme danger of a class for class 
inferiority, whereby five British battleships will be ceded to over- 
come four French or Russian battleships, and so with cruisers, 
and we shall not have thein ! 

I trust, sir, that through the columns of your interesting paper, 
which I read regularly, this serious question of the relative inferiority 
of our war-ships’ armament and protection will be ventilated. It 
may be said that such questions are best left to the technical 
advisers of the First Lord, that the layman can have no knowledge 
of such matters, But the layman cam study Brassey’s, and the 
Naval Pocket Book, and he draws his conclusions from the par- 
ticulars given in these accurate annuals. A be Se 

Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia, Sept. 12. 


[The facts disclosed by our correspondent are incontrovertible ; 
but what is the remedy? Is it to be found at Elswick? Let us 
take two examples. The Asahi, a Japanese battleship, was 
delayed for months awaiting the completion of her armament. 
The G/ory arrived at Portsmouth from the contractor’s yard last 
December, and a few months later ran her steam trials. She is 
not yet ready for sea because her armament is incomplete. The 
Asahi and the G/ory both had to rely on Armstrongs for their 
main armament. Armstrongs, the premier firm in the country, 
claim that they can undertake a first-class warship and complete 
her in two years. The Asahi and Glory are mere samples of 
brilliant failures. The dockyards are as backward as the con- 
tractors, and it will be for the new First Lord to find a cure for the 
malady.—ED. ] 


MAXIMS FOR GIRLS 


Miss ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER shed many apothegms 
over the pages of “ Isabel Carnaby,” ‘‘ The Farringdons,” and “A 
Double Thread.” In the selection of them made in “ The ‘Isabel 
Carnaby’ Birthday Book,” * just published, one is struck especially 
by those dealing with the art‘ul little ways of women, married and 
single, and the subtle points cf view exposed. Where the axioms 
take the form of advice, they are really first-rate. Girls might 
well, for instance, commit to memory the following : 


Frankness 


A girl should always tell a man all about herself, even when 
there is not a word of truth in it. 


What we are Known by 


A woman is not known by what she says, but by what she 
doesn’t say. 
A Point to Avoid 


Don’t be sensible ; it is a nasty habit, and grows upon one. 


ee 


_* The ‘Isabel Carnaby’ Birthday Book.” 
Mington. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 35. 6d, 
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Cleverness 


It is clever to say sharp things ; but it is generally far cleverer 
not to say them. 


An Error 
A woman always seems to think that if she has a face she need 
not possess a head as well. 
Yet of the Two 


To a woman a heart is a much more remunerative investment 
than a head. 


Appearances 


It is the duty of all women to look happy ; the married ones to 
show that they don’t wish they weren’t married, and the un- 
married ones to show they don’t wish they were. 


Men’s Stupidity 
The worst of men : they despise us if we try to Icok nice, and 
they ignore us if we don’t. 
A Misfortune 
It takes an exceptionally clever woman to forget a man in three 
months—even when she has another man to help her. 
Watch Him 


As long as a man can understand what he is feeling, he is not 
feeling very much. 
A Test 


He wore the right sort of collars. 


Before and After 
To a man, love-making is the prologue to marriage; to a 
woman, marriage is the epilogue to love-making. 
A Warning 


Friendship and love rarely consent to hold office in the same 
ministry. 
Not a Lodger 


A woman’s heart should enthrone her lover as a king, not take 
him ings a lodger. 
The Secret of It 


Love is an infinite capacity for not being bored. 


Therefore Learn It Young 
It always seems a pity, with regard to love-making, that when 
people are old enough to have learnt the game properly, they are 
generally too old to want to play at it. 
His Constant Mistake 
When a man begins to reason that because he is a reasonable 
being a woman is a reasonable being also, he merely proves that 
his alleged reasonableness is an empty boast. 
Caution Needed 


To fall in love is to plunge a dagger into one’s own heart, and 
then to place the hilt of it in the hand of a man, so that he may 
turn it at his pleasure. 


And the Worst of It All 
Nothing but love will really satisfy a woman in the long run. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
AT WYNDHAM’S 


Or two things a canny man might have assured himself 
before Tuesday evening. Firstly, that when Mr. Jones 
(Henry Arthur) should have written a play at his best but 
without a weak last act he would not improbably turn 
out something rather big. Secondly, that when Miss 
Lena Ashwell should be given a real chance, she would, 
not improbably, approve herself an artist rather great. 

To author and actress the occasion has come in ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence.” Mr. Jones has done it this time. 
Commonly a good story-teller, his habit is to arouse our 
attention in the first act, hold it in the second, and then to 
decline and fall upon a weak or unsatisfactory conclusion. 
Comes ‘‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence” and we are arrested by 
the first act, and held in the second; but when the third 
act is reached it is a transfigured Mr. Jones who leaps 
from the level of his achievement and that of his con- 
temporaries and soars before our astonished eyes to 
realms unknown to the author of ‘‘ The Dancing Girl.” 
This third act is the crucial trial of the play: its situation 
that by which the piece was plainly destined to rise or fall. 
In the first act, with a remarkable naturalness and skill, 
Mr. Jones has brought up his forces to the encounter. 
At an evening party enters squabbling a humorous hus- 
band and his intolerable wife. This lady lives to denounce 
the characters of other ladies, and is a born discoverer of 
mare’s nests expensive to her husband. She is now on 
the track of a certain Mrs. Dane, who has settled in the 
neighbourhood. No one knows much of Mrs. Dane, but 
all the men admire her, the humorous husband with the 
rest ; and his wife, rather mad and rather jealous, does not 
approve. Her nephew, an ex-attaché, has indiscreetly told 
her that Mrs. Dane reminds him of a certain Miss Felicia 
Hindmarsh, whohad figured in a very ugly scandal in Vienna 
several years before. The odious woman spreads this 
among her fellow-guests, and though the ex-attaché does 
his best to lull the storm which he has helped to raise, a storm 
it is and one that gathers. Sir Daniel Carteret, that very 
learned judge, is interested. He is his hostess’s greatest 
friend, for one thing, and, for another, his adopted son 
has not only fallen in love with Mrs. Dane, but announces 
his engagement to the siren. The odious woman with the 
humorous husband pushes on her persecution, and sends 
an eminent detective to clear up matters in Vienna, and 
the Judge, in his boy’s interests and the truth’s, is compelled 
to undertake Mrs. Dane’s defence. The ex-attaché plays 
up nobly, insisting that he was mistaken ; the detective 
from Vienna, after an appeal from Mrs. Dane, supports 
that diplomatist ; the case for the defence, after some 
breathless skirmishes, seems perfect. Mrs. Dane has 
supplied the Judge, a sort of acknowledged referee in the 
affair, with a minute account in writing of her past, and 
Sir Daniel is satisfied of her innocence himself, and pre- 
pared to charge heavily against the slanderers. 

This is the situation midway in the third act, where 
the Judge and Mrs. Dane are sitting in the former's 
library. Remain a few final questions. Vienna is satis- 
factorily disposed of ; but what about the village a few 
hours distant by rail where Mrs. Dane was born and 
bred? Mrs. Dane answers glibly enough, and the audience 
by this time strung to anxious expectation is almost hope- 
ful. ‘‘Where did you go to school?” asks the Judge. 
‘Oh! we didn’t go to school; we had a governess.” 
“We?” cries the Judge. ‘‘I thought you were an only 
child.” Oh! Mrs. Dane had a cousin. ‘* Well, why 
on earth didn’t you mention the cousin before?” The 
cousin Mrs. Dane had thought irrelevant. ‘‘ Well, what 
became of the cousin?” Oh! she died. What was her 
name? Did Mrs. Dane and her cousin correspond ; and, 


if so, when did they correspond last, and if not, why not ? 
A topographical dictionary which he had been looking for, 
and so far mislaid, comes under the Judge’s hand, and he 
Population, 


turns up the village Mrs. Dane was born in. 
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so much; health and other statistics, such-and-such. 
clergyman, the Rev. William Hindmarsh. The kind) 
father-in-law has died out of Mr. Justice Carteret, 
and something rhadamanthine is in his place. ‘‘ Forgiy 
me, forgive me!” she cries, and utters a confession ; 
Felicia Hindmarsh was her cousin. Mrs. Dane quite 
unaccountably has lied. The Judge is not even Rhada. 
manthus now, but the late Sir Charles Russell is crogs. 
examining, and thoroughly aroused. Question follows 
question. The woman falters, stumbles, picks herself y 
and rushes blindly on, and then suddenly the map 
trumpets, ‘‘ You are lying to me; you are Felicia Hind. 
marsh!” The woman falls on her knees and confesses jp 
earnest. Itis a poignant confession, smothered in sobs 
and scarcely articulate, with the most foolish, moving 
little circumstances like that parenthesis about her baby 
away in Devonshire —‘‘ he's the dearest little fellow in the 
world. I love him more than anything in the world— 
except Lionel.” 

The end is inevitable—at least, upon our stage. The 
engagement is broken off. The Judge and his hostess of 
the first act persuade Mrs. Dane to give up the adopted 
son, and the latter to leave England and take some ap. 
pointment in Egypt. Mr. Jones avoids the commonplace 
dénouement of a suicide for Mrs. Dane, who goes off to her 
baby in Devonshire. The drama ends with the third act, 
yet the fourth in conclusion is admirably tactful. The 
audience watched in the last moments of the play as they 
might have looked on at an acrobat wheeling a barrow on 
a tight-rope across Niagara. No doubt, they might fall 
So old a hand as Mr. Jones is in theatrical artifices had 
some invisible netting, woven of such materials to catch 
his fall and save him from destruction if he slipped. The 
point is that he never stumbled. In the first two acts the 
story told itself with admirable adroitness, catching an 
auditor from the first few lines and holding him attentive, 
yet without any of that recourse to theatrical expedients, 
like the arrangement of furniture in ‘‘ The Physician," 
whereby Mr. Jones has achieved the same success ia 
other plays. In the third act the action rose simply and 
naturally to a supreme moment that was inevitable. la 
the fourth act it receded from those heights to its conclu- 
sion, as simply and easily as the folds of a closing 
curtain. 

For his success Mr. Jones is indebted to his players. 
We are used to praising Mr. Charles Wyndham till we 
are tired of it as a consummate master. As a matter of 
course he is Sir Daniel Carteret, and, as a matter of 
course his performance is an admirable piece of art 
Every one knows how excellent is Mr. Wyndham as at 
experienced man of the world, tolerant of other people's 
weaknesses, yet not tolerant to the degree of weakness, 
and no one is surprised that Sir Daniel Carteret is of the 
best acting we have seen. Surprise is not the word for a 
actor from whom we have anticipated so much as from 
Miss Lena Ashwell. It is some years ago that we first 
saw her in what was probably her first part in a Londoo 
theatre, saw her and offered her a blessing couched ia 
journalese, and every time one has seen her since her it 
telligence and sincerity have been more remarkable and 
more solitary upon our stage, like the tread of a red 
person among ghosts. In her Mrs. Dane the anxiety, 
the courage, suspense, and final wretchedness of the 
woman move one like the emotions of life, or, if you prefet 
it, not of life but of the finest art. This is not a kind thing 
to say, for our actresses, by some fatality, do not oftea 
survive the enthusiasm of their contemporaries; but 
most of the audience on Tuesday evening must have 
acknowledged that they had seen nothing finer on our stag® 
There is only one drawback, not inherent in Miss 
Ashwell’s work, nor in Mr. Jones’s art, in human nature 
The Judge’s common-sensible summing up does 10 
reconcile us wholly to its acknowledged wisdom. 
dignity of the beaten woman is too strong for our judgment, 
and overmasters it, but ‘‘there maun aye be somethings 
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and itis Miss Ashwell’s triumph that we had sooner be 
damned with her than saved with any one else. Good 
acting one expects to find at Mr. Wyndham’s theatre ; 
and finds. Saving the impossible Scotch accent of Miss 
Beatrice Irwin, which is less characteristic of Miss Janet 
Colquhoun’s reputed race than her general air of sense 
and steadiness, and the faces pulled by Mr. Kendrick, 
there is nought but praise for the whole team; Mr. 
Alfred Bishop’s Canon is natural and finished, and Miss 
[llington and Mr. E. W. Garden as the Detestable Woman 
and her husband, like that Church dignitary, are real 
people. Remains Miss Mary Moore as the pleasant 
woman of the world who will become Lady Carteret as 
soon as the curtain falls; a delightfully good-humoured 
feminine portrait. You need not fear that the duellists 
and the duel overshadow you as the finished artistry of 
this part. Miss Moore does not let them. In all the 
characters in which we have admired her, her talent has 
never been more admirable since her humour and fas- 
cination first gave us medicines to make us love her. 
Y. B. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W, 


WE are a proud and happy family! Billy has been returned by 
an admiring and enlightened constituency with a majority of two 
hundred votes. Liberalism and soap are not popular in our part 
of the world, and the representative of both has signified his in- 
tention of never again contesting an election. We applaud his 
resolution, which we fear will become softened under the influence 
oftime. The election has cost Billy about fifteen hundred pounds. 
I frequently meet people who say with childlike innocence, “ But 
I thought that sort of thing was all over, and that nobody bribed 
nowadays.” Certainly there is a difference since the time (in the 
middle of the last century) when the representation of the borough 
of Oxford was offered for £5,670, for we no longer bribe openly. 
Still, with subscriptions and other judicious expenditure, an election 
is still a somewhat costly undertaking ; but, as Billy’s father-in-law 
is the “paying machine” Billy does things in a lordly manner. 
When the poll was declared the excitement was terrific. Billy 
made a speech based on the axiom that “ Brevity is the soul of 
wit,” and he subsequently confided in me that he wished he had 
left his bones on the veldt. I consoled him by telling him that, 
though he certainly was not an orator, he might obtain recognition 
some day by keeping silence brilliantly—which is the next best 
thing to Parliamentary eloquence. He will find the benches quite 
comfortable to sleep on, and if he ever wants to make a speech 
on water-tube boilers or Church discipline, I will write it out for 
him, and he can stick it in the lining of his hat. 

I have written out all Billy’s chief characteristics, and sent it to 
the Daily Mail for their “ Who’s Who” column : 


The Hon. William Augustus Caffyne (Stickleham Division 
of Porkshire—C.). 

An amiable younger son with a passion for doing nothing. 
He conceals his inherent apathy under an engaging manner 
and comprehensive smile. Educated at Eton, where he 
honourably and persistently adorned the lowest seat in his 
form. He behaved gallantly in a recent Yeomanry disaster 
in South Africa, and is convinced that the Army is going to 
the dogs. He hasa sure seat in the saddle—and in West- 
minster—till the next election. He is not ashamed of his 
early beginnings—quite the contrary. He is married to a 
charming and wealthy American lady, and is twenty-nine. 


Of course this is not what the Cabinet Minister said who came 
to speak in support of him last week. He referred to Billy as 
“your gallant young hero who has done great services for his 
country at great personal self-sacrifice, whose cool courage and 
resistless energy had brought him into marked prominence, who 
will look after your affairs in the House of Commons as splendidly 
as he looked after his country’s in South Africa. A man whose 
blameless reputation”——Oh ! Billy! But we will not spoil the 
Picture of my youngest brother-in-law piously devoting the best 
years of his brilliant life to the service of his grateful country by 
further revelations, and really other things claim one’s attention 
besides politics. 

To begin with, I am back in town, and to the real London lover 
what joy can compare to this return? People talk of the approach 
to our big railway stations being depressing. I thought the other 
afternoon as we steamed into Euston I had never seen anything so 
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exhilarating as those miles of chimney-pots. Not that the chimney- 
pots themselves are of any architectural value ; but they represent 
London, and London means life and bustle and movement, which 
are, after all, like water in the desert to the exiled dweller among 
the shires. I consider I have done my duty by the county. I have 
entertained all my husband’s dull shooting friends, listened to good 
advice from all his relatives settled in the neighbourhood, given 
ponderous garden parties, held a flower show, school treat, and 
bazaar in the grounds, opened a new village pump, discussed the 
turnip question with several neighbouring squires, and won an 
election for my brother-in-law. And yet people write to the papers 
about the wasted lives of society women ! 


After this lengthy record of good works and benevolence I 


think I am entitled to a little frivolity. Anyway, I mean to take it, 
so I have left Carlton in the country massacring pheasants, and 
have run up to town for a fortnight. Carlton was afraid I would 
be dreadfully dull without him (why do husbands always cherish 
that illusion about their wives, I wonder ?). Of course, I would miss 
him dreadfully if I had time to think about it, but then I have not 
the time. London is delightfully full and, oh! so clean. The 
streets are so spotless that I let my dress trail all over them, which 


I should never dream of doing in the muddy country. The sun 


shines all day long and the sky is a beautiful blue, and everybody 
looks cheerful. I feel as if it was a hundred years since I went 


shopping. My dressmaker is horrified at my figure. I am getting 


fat! Stephanie Bellairs says I look “quite countryfied,” and 


Harry Marston told me I was “behind the times.” Good 
heavens! And yet only three months ago I was an advertisement 


for the dressmaker and the model which Stephanie copied on 
every occasion, whilst to Harry Marston | represented everything 
that was up to date. The country is, indeed, no place for me, and 


last night at a cheery dinner at the Walsingham I persuaded old 
Sir Charles Gelby, who is looking for a place for the winter, that 
the Hall is suited in every way to his requirements, the shooting 
was unrivalled, it was within easy reach of three packs of hounds, 
the neighbourhood absolutely delightful, swch charming people all 
round, his daughter would find it very gay and, of course, all these 
attractions going for a mere song. No house agent could have 
displayed more astuteness, and Sir Charles has written a long 
letter to-day to Carlton on the subject. Carlton will be frantic ; 
but then he cannot afford to refuse the “mere song” which I 
named to Sir Charles. It is a chance in a lifetime. Carlton will 
accept it and I, like Svengali in the play, who exclaimed as the 
highest bliss he could imagine, “I will wear a fur coat all ze year 
round,” I will stay in Town all the year round, and never, never get 
again demoralised by such a long residence in the country. 





WHEN you remark in ’bus or train 
A maid in corner shady, 

With purse in lap, and muff on chain, 
And a general air of “ lady,” 

Bewildered in the crowd, demure, 
Inviting all men’s pity : 

When you see this, why, then be sure 
She’s something in the City. 


So, too, those thronging maids that thread 
Each E.C. court and alley, 

That dine on Aérated bread— 
Flo’, Gertrude, Edith, Sally, 

That used to toil at home and dream 
Of being gay and skitty, 

At last are really what they seem— 
They’re something in the City. 
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PERUGINO AND HIS PLACE 


Last month a London daily consoled a patriotic French- 
man, whose parents’ carelessness had involved him in the 
disgrace of birth on the hated soil—of Dover, with the 
remark that a kitten born in a baker’s oven was not 
necessarily a penny roll. One might wax bolder and 
declare that a pint of milk delivered at one’s front door 
has not necessarily come from a cow. Parmigiano (or 
Parmesan, as the French call him, in their belief that an 
Italian warehouseman ought to know) was styled Par- 
migiano because he was born at Parma; but Perugia was 
not the birthplace of Perugino. Yet as Perugino he is 
rightly known; for besides the life and achievements 
which are bound up with the Umbrian “city set on a hill,” 
the accident of birth is a very little thing. The associa- 
tion of a man with a place, of which Wordsworth’s 
association with the English lakes and Millet’s with 
Barbizon are two comparatively modern instances, is 
rapidly becoming a less prominent feature of artistic life. 
Our young painters have nearly all studied in Paris, and our 
writers, except such as lay on local colour with a deliberate 
and heavy hand, regard it as provincial, and almost 
parochial, not to have dallied with the literatures of half 
a dozen countries. It is a wise child that knows his own 
fatherland in Art to-day. The change has brought gains, 
but greater losses. Individual artists may appear on the 
surface to produce a more varied aggregate of work than 
their predecessors, but in the mass there is a cosmopolitan 
sameness where once racial hues and national characters 
strongly differentiated this from that. One man talking 
Volapuk would, no doubt, make a more variegated display 
of roots and constructions than any one man talking any 
one of the historic languages ; but a whole world chatter- 
ing Volapuk would be a poor exchange for the present 
English, French, German, Scots, Chinese, Italian, Spanish, 
and American. We are ceasing, too, to enrich the land 
with more of those little towns as full of the influence of 
some great personality as a flower is full of perfume. The 
fact that the wrong people make vulgar Meccas of such 
places does not quite destroy their charm for the people 
who believe so firmly in Art as the finest flowering of life 
that they love most to see it a-bloom on its own stem 
rather than plucked and pressed in the album of the 
collector. 

Until a hundred years ago Perugia was such a town. 
The pilgrim who had climbed the hill with his eyes open 
found in the Duomo, the Cambio, St. Agostino, and 
almost everywhere, as in the backgrounds of Perugino’s 
paintings, the Umbrian landscapes once more ; and when 
he came out of the dim churches or dimmer Cambio into 
the free light and air, the light shone and the air moved 
over the rocks and streams and towers of Perugino’s 
pictures. But, on the very day of the signing of the treaty 
of Tolentino, Napoleon’s commissioner arrived in Perugia 
to demand the city’s art-treasures for the picture galleries 
of the Republic, and, despite the ingenious manceuvres of 
the heartbroken townspeople, twelve yoke of oxen bore 
Vanucci’s masterpieces away. The story of the further 
demands in 1811 and 1812 and of the mayor's obstinate 
defence is a lively page in the chronicles of art, which still 
awaits, however, its honourable postscript. At present 
the Perugian output of Vanucci is scattered, like the limbs 
of Osiris, far and wide, and the student must sometimes 
visit half a dozen galleries in two or three different coun- 
tries to piece together in his mind the dispersed wings and 
lunettes and panels of a single altarpiece. Not only are 
they to be found in Paris, London, Vienna, Dresden, 
Brussels, and capitals where one might naturally expect 
to see them, but in Toulouse, Caen, Grenoble, Nancy, 
Bordeaux, Tarbes! Think of Tarbes! 

Dr. Williamson, who has conscientiously visited nearly 
all these scattered pictures, claims to have written* the 


* «« Pietro Vanucci, called Perugino,” 


By George C. Williamson, Litt.D, 
London: Eell. 5,. net. 
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only fuil account of the life and works of Perugino in the 
English language, and he has certainly put together in, 
very handy forma great deal of fact and theory whig 
would not otherwise be available for those general readex 
to whom Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Morelli, and eye, 
Vasari are no more than names, and for whom Mr, 
Bernhard Berenson would be too strong meat. D, 
Williamson is not, like Mr. Berenson, a fountain of ney 
knowledge, but at least he has made himself thoroug 
acquainted with the whole literature of his subject ang 
with the very valuable body of unwritten contempo 
opinion which often helps the serious student of Italian ay 
almost as much as a library. The open questions his 
book leaves open still, such as the identity of Perugino’s 
master, his training of Raphael, his alleged atheism, ang 
the difficult and important technical question of his 
medium, whether oil-painting or no. But in a workg 
this kind it is always better to state the terms of a cop. 
troversy than to try to conclude it, and Dr. Williamson's 
interesting book thoroughly serves the end for whichit 
was designed. As one expects where Messrs. Bell’s nam 
appears on the title-page, there is a lavish allowance of 
illustrations admirably printed, and from these the reader 
can form his own opinion of the poetical master whom 
Michel Angelo in a temper called an antiquated bungler 
and knew in calmer moments for a truly great man. 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


IT was Humpty Dumpty, I think, who objected to the eternd 
sameness of human beings in some such words as these : “ Always 
the same face—eyes side by side, nose in middle, mouth under? 
This exasperation with monotony is the stimulus of every kind of 
development, and it also makes for that love of monstrosity 
ministered to alike by such fiends as the Camprachios and such 
worthy collectors of natural freaks as the late Mr. Barnum. A 
morbid interest in repulsive ailments, ingenious cruelties, or exotic 
vices, is often a cause of misery to the young, who are peculiarly 
susceptible to boredom. To counteract this morbidity is nm 
easy matter ; but Francis Buckland, in his Curiosities of Natural 
History (1), offered indirectly an effective specific against it 
These four volumes, now reissued cheaply in a desirable for, 
show him to have been as inquisitive as Montaigne and 
“Democritus Junior”; a man with a passion for taking notes, 
charmingly addicted to the “non seq.” To read his books is to 
gasp with intellectual asthma. Take vol. i. : “I have often seen 
boys allow frogs to jump down their throats (never to return) ata 
small charge of one halfpenny each frog.” And again: “I have 
also heard that [cockroaches] will eat the hair of the sleeper, 
which, I think, is very likely, particularly if there be any oil in the 
hair.” And again: 


Monkeys very frequently eat their own tails. It would 
seem that captivity is not a favourable state for the develop 
ment of that organ. I once bought a monkey for a few 
shillings, whose tail was in a very bad condition. This animal 
had naturally a long tail, but had lost a considerable portion, 
and what remained was as hard, and as dry, as an old stick 
from a hedge-row. Not liking the appearance of this, I gave 
the monkey an apple to eat, and, while his attention was 
thus taken up, I proceeded to cut away his tail with a sharp 
knife. During the operation he looked on quietly and com 
posedly as I removed, bit by bit, about three inches. 


Vol. iii. shows, as compared with vol. i, an increasing te 
dency to the conte as distinguished from the fact or illustration 
pure and simple : 


He was a black cat natural, and I think the sea water 
made him blacker [ruminates George Butler, sailor] ; his co# 
was as clean as a smelt, and had a noble gloss on it. . . . He 
was a plaguey cat, though, for he would go out into the hat 
bour to catch rats, and come in all covered with mud and lay 
on my bed....I1 says, “So you’ve been up on my 
before you was dry, have you?) Now take your punishment 
like a man.” So I takes a nettle, and stands him on his frost 
paws on the bottom step of the stairs, and I gives him his 
dozen. He stood quiet enough while I gave him a dozet; 
but if I gave him thirteen, “ marr” he’d go, and away he'd fly 
as savage as could be. 
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Vol. iv. revels in prodigy, and I can well believe that more 
than one sensational writer of the day is indebted to it. The 
sprouting teapot dates from 1866 ; but it seems worthy of the day 
of wireless telegraphy and the cinematograph. In passing, I note 
that the famous human remains in the crypt of St. Leonard's 
Church at Hythe are spoken of by Buckland as those of Anglo- 
Saxons and Danes, but in the vicar’s pamphlet only two skulls 
are mentioned as conjecturally Danish. Here I must leave Buck- 
jand, for after all he is a classic, and only a strong belief in the 
popular ignorance of classics has encouraged me to quote to this 
extent. The reality of his enthusiasm for the exceptional no one 
can doubt, though he pretends he was disappointed to find a 
woolly woman a woolly woman instead of a beauty with silken 
locks. But a certain amount of—shall we say coquetry ?—must be 
conceded even to the scientist. 

When writers of mémoires pour servir withhold their names the 
critic is embarrassed in proportion to the interest of what they 
have to relate. The volume by A. M. F., entitled On the Banks of 
the Seine (2), is a case in point. It is heart-breaking, as any book 
must be that recounts the last episode in the life of the Dauphin— 
Charles Louis Capet, technically Louis XVII. In his last illness 
his gaolers Gomin and Laurent would say “ Monseigneur” to him, 
and he, forgetting that his elder brother had died before the 
Terror, would reply, “ Duc de Normandie, not Daupbin.” He 
seems to have died in ignorance of his mother’s fate. ‘“ He had 
terrible tumours on his knees, which had to be dressed, and caused 
him the most intense agony. Laurent would say, ‘Scream, it will 
do you good.’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘my mother would hear’” The 
foregoing is a scrap from the recollections of “ Mme. D., Laurent’s 
niece,” who confided them to A. M. F. One confesses to finding it 
unsatisfactory to be obliged to cite bald initials —D. or A. M. F.—as 
authority for historical statements. It is fair, however, to add that 
A.M. F. discloses that her mother was a relation of the Lady 
Malmesbury who was at Rome in the winter of 1834. Her aunt 
was “ Lady T.”; her father was an intimate friend of the Duc de 
Morny, and held apparently an official appointment in Hanover. 
A Sherlock Holmes need ask for no more threads, but a mere 
reviewer might be baffled unless he were to pick up some more in 
her previous work, “Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes.” A.M. F. 
gives us in the present work a super-sentimental view of the Empress 
Josephine. Students of Professor Sloane and the memoirs of Barras 
will smile, and, knowing as we do that Napoleon was under no 
illusion respecting Josephine’s fidelity, it is incomprehensible that, 
after Waterloo, he should have summoned up enough domestic 
emotion—he who had lost an empire !—to “ roll on the floor” of her 
chateau at Malmaison “in a kind of paroxysm of grief,” to cover 
her death-bed with kisses, and to “implore her forgiveness for all 
the wrong which he had done her.” The maid of Hortense, Queen 
of Holland, is cited in support of this legend, but without name 
Similarly “ La Dame Blanche,” a convent pseudonym, covers an 
engrossing narrative of the Terror. Her brother was the last of 
the Swiss Guard ; even to save his mother he would not desert 
the Queen. He owed his life to the Princess Elizabeth, who found 
him among the crowded corpses of the annihilated force. He 
followed her to her death, and from the cart that brought her to 
he guillotine she said “ Restez tranquille.” 

For a stealthy grimness underlying a manner which is almost 
ostentatiously that of the “man of the world,’ Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney stands out, if she does not stand alone, Men of 
Marlowe's (3) is an attempt to realise some of the romances 
that are worked out behind the oaken doors of chambers 
within calling distance of Theobald’s Road. The adventures of 
men who assert themselves to be companioned by human beings, 
when toa sane eye they are alone, are necessarily uncanny, and 
in Mrs. Dudeney’s telling they exert a fearful fascination. There 
are other »ofi/s in which her treatment is characterised by an 
ironic humour. I have specially in mind the story of a woman 
who could not die when her time was come. “I must bide about 
the place,” said the layer-out plaintively. “It’s money out o 
pocket to me. I could be makin’ a lot in the hayfields. But I 
dursn’t leave. She’ll be stiff a’most as soon as the breath is out 
her, and you can’t do nothin’ with a corpse then.” It was sup- 
Posed that she could not die on “game feathers,” or that she 
harboured some secret. Nothing of the kind. The poor creature 
Was merely in a fever of longing to regulate her clock. Saturnians 
of artistic perception may be cordially recommended to Mrs, 
Dudeney’s volume. 

_ Thad occasion to remark last week that Toyland was a country 
in which two authors had simultaneously sought inspiration. Of 
the two Mr. Best has achieved by far the more elaborate work. 
The Home of Santa Claus (4) is on one side a successful attempt 
to create the illusion of a magical environment by means of 
Photographing direct from nature. The series of pictures depicting 
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the adventures of Leslie Gordon in Santa Clauberg—a city of 
dolls—is admirably adapted to establish the veracity of the 
narrative. Mr. Best, who is responsible for the latter, has some 
humour. One is amused bya banquet at which “jugged bees” 
are served, and glad to be out of reach of an indiarubber doll doctor 
who remarks, “ Take plenty of exercise. It is a very good plan to 
spend a few hours of each day rubbing out pencil marks with 
one’s toes.” The satirical and pathetic elements are not wanting, 
nor, with all due respect to Mr. Best’s Pegasus, some dullish 
verse. But the book is, taken for all in all, something good as 
well as new. W. H. 


(1) ‘Curiosities of Natural History.” 
Third, and Fourth Series. Illustrated. 


By Francis T. Buckland, 
Loncon: Macmillan, 3s. 6d. each vol. 
* (2) “ On the Banks of the Seine.” By A.M. F. London: Longmans. 6s. 
(3) “‘ Men of Marlowe's.” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. London: Long. 6s. 
(4) ‘‘ The Home of Santa Claus.” By George A. Best. Illustrated from Photographs 
by Arthur Ullyett. London: Unwin. 6s. 


First, Second, 


REVIEWS 


THROUGH ANTARCTIC SEAS 


“Through the First Antarctic Night (1898-1899).” A narrative 
of the voyage of the Belgica among newly discovered lands, 
and over an unknown sea about the South Pole. By Frederick 
A. Cook, M.D., Surgeon and Anthropologist to the Belgian 
Antarctic Expedition. With an appendix containing a sum- 
mary of the scientific results. London: Heinemann. 20s. 

SOME of the authors countrymen in the United States have 

claimed, or have made him seem to claim, an excessive amount 

of credit for the success of the expedition in which he took part. 

Whatever may have been asserted in his name by others, it is clear 

that Dr. Cook can only be held responsible for the story of his 

experiences as given in this volume, and it is a pleasure to be 
able to say that he has written an admirably modest, full, and 
interesting account of an adventurous voyage, which apparently 
begins a new epoch in the history of Antarctic research. The expe- 
dition was the work of a single enthusiast. It was first suggested 
in 1894 by Commandant Adrien de Gerlache in a paper read 
before the Brussels Geographical Society. The suggestion was 
not over warmly received ; but M. de Gerlache’s energy and per- 
severance proved irresistible, and at last, by means of donations 
from the Belgian Government, from M. Solvay, and from others 
interested in the project, asum of three hundred thousand francs 
was collected, which enabled the Commandant to buy, fit, and 

man a Norwegian sealing-vessel, the Patria. On August 24, 

1897, the Belgica (to give it its new name) left Ostend with its 

cosmopolite company of Belgians, Norwegians, Russians, to pick 

up Dr. Cook at Rio, and the Rumanian naturalist, M. Racovitza, 
at Punta Arenas. The start from Ushuaia was made on 

January 3, 1898, in search of Harbourton, a mission stage south- 

east of the chief island of Tierra del Fuego, and the first dis- 

covery of the expedition was made in the shape of a reef upon 

which the Belgica struck at about midnight. It seemed for a 

while as though the ship must go to pieces, but she floated off 

during a squall, called in at Staten Island, and left the world 
behind her on January 13, 1898. Dr. Cook thus describes the 
sequel : 

. . . On the afternoon of January 23, 1898 [we] came in 
sight of the outer fringe of a new land, the Palmer Archipelago. 
Entering this, we discovered a new highway, which in size 
compares favourably with Magellan Strait. To the east and 
west of this strait, we charted about five hundred miles 
of a land which had never before been seen by human 
eyes. We entered the South Pacific, and after 
skirting the western border of Grahamland to Adelaide 
Island, and then to Alexander Island, we attempted to 
enter the main body of the pack-ice westward. The work of 
the first three weeks in the new regions proved the discovery 
of a highway perfectly free for navigation during the summer 
months from Bransfield Strait, two hundred miles south- 
westerly, through an unknown land to the Pacific. . . Late in 
February we entered the main body of the sea-ice, intending 
to push southward and westward. After penetrating ninety 
miles we found ourselves firmly beset. Unable to extricate 
the ship, we drifted with the ice to and fro, but generally 
west, for thirteen months. 


Briefly, the discoveries of the Belgian expedition are these. 
Palmerland is not one immense tract, but a huge archipelago of 
islands ; Trinityland is nothing but the cape of Dancoland, a 
continuation of Grahamland ; a new continental plateau has been 
discovered between longitude 75° and 103° west of Greenwich, and 
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from latitude 70° to 71° 36’ south ; the existence of land reported 
by Cook towards longitude 105° west is disproved. A tabular view 
of the mean values of temperature, obtained from hourly observa- 
tions made by M. Henryk Arctowski, is a most valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Antarctic climatology. These, with 
other kindred matters, are summarised by experts in special 
appendices. Dr. Cook gives a graphic description of the effect 
of isolation and confinement on the crew. Polar anemia 
sapped the men’s vitality; they “became pale with a greenish 
hue”; the stomach practically struck work, the heart’s action 
was generally feeble and irregular, the brain became affected in 
some cases. Lieutenant Danco died of heart disease, and at least 
one of the sailors went out of his mind. It almost seems as 
though there would have been a general collapse, had not the men 
forced themselves to eat penguin, for the special foods prepared 
in the Belgian and Norwegian markets proved signal failures. 
This chapter of Dr. Cook’s work deserves the most serious atten- 
tion of the experts who are now in consultation concerning the 
steps to be taken towards fitting out our own expedition next year. 
But the whole work is eminently readable from cover to cover, 
and its illustrations enable the reader to form a clear notion of 
the atmospheric phenomena in the Antarctic region. Altogether 
a book to be valued for many reasons. 


FOR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
“A Guide to the Unprotected in Matters relating to Property 


and Income.” By a Banker's Daughter. London: Mac- 
millan. 35. 6d. 
“] WRITE,” says the author, “for those who know #ofthing.” She 


says elsewhere that she addresses herself to the many widows, 
single ladies, and young people who are in want of advice how to 
transact commonplace business matters. Starting from the point 
of view of instruction of an entirely vacant mind, one is more or 
less prepared for the great amount of very simple everyday 
matters that are explained, ¢.g. how to draw a cheque. There is, 
nevertheless, a good deal that will be of material value to the class 
for whom the book is written. There are numerous forms of 
letters of instruction to solicitors, bankers, brokers, &c., which are 
commendably concise and to the point, and also notices required 
in the simple relations of landlord and tenant, master or mistress, 
and servant, &c. All ordinary transactions with bankers and 
primé facie difficulties in dealing with cheques, bills, shares, loans, 
mortgages, and house property are elucidated and set forth in an 
A BC style that even the most muddled can scarcely fail to 
grasp. There are, further, some useful hints upon keeping ac- 
counts and upon wills. The index and explanation of technical 
terms used in business are all that can be desired. The book 
generally is of a distinctly useful, though elementary, character. 

In view of the fact that this little guide has passed through 
six editions, is now in its seventh, and will probably go through a 
good many more, there are one or two items to which we may call 
the attention of theauthor. Thus on p. 91 she says : “A mortgage 
should always contain a power for the lender to sell.” In ordinary 
mortgages this is always implied and never expressed. Upon the 
same page in the hints anent “title deeds of an estate” the 
author might specifically warn mortgagees to get the title deeds 
themselves, and not to leave them even in the hands of their own 
solicitor. Upon p. 118: “The will is best not opened till after 
the funeral.” This is not really the best course. The will should 
be opened some time before the funeral and read over by the 
solicitor only or by one member of the family for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there are any directions given by the 
testator as to the funeral, for it is sometimes painful to open the 
will and find directions that might and would have been complied 
‘with, but were not known until it was too late. The list of “ Use- 
ful Books on Special Subjects” is all right except with regard to 
the law-books mentioned. A sixpenny book on Landlord and 
Tenant in the hands of people who know “nothing ” is enough to 
make a lawyer smack his lips in anticipation. An interview with 
a respectable solicitor is a much cheaper course. 


A THEOLOGICAL NIGHTMARE 


“The Bible True from the Beginning.” By Edward Gough. 
London : Kegan Paul. 16s. 


THIs is one of the most amazing of volumes. It reads like the 
work of a second-century Gnostic gone mad, and Docetic and 
Socinian heresies are adopted simply in order to prove the exact 
converse of the treatise propounded by the title. Or is the title a 
portentous joke? “Jesus never lived in Palestine,” says Mr. 
Gough, “ but He has a world-wide aspect.” The New Testament 
is not “literal history” ; in other words, it is a fictitious allegorical 
narrative. Thus, the raising of Lazarus was a story meant to 
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symbolise “the Principle of Godly Help.” Simon the Cyreniay 
was Christ’s body which was laid in the tomb. Pilate and his 
wife—despite the witness of Tacitus and Josephus !—had no re 
existence ; they represent respectively the Military and the Judicig 
Power. “The writer does not believe that the Holy Ghost is the 
Third Person of the Trinity.” To assert that Christ could fey 
pain “dishonours His Divinity.” His resurrection is merely g 
figure of speech to signify “the upraising of a body of faithfy 
witnesses.” And this is “The Bible True from the Beginning? 
If the whole New Testament narrative is a mere allegory, who 
invented it, and when? And if Pontius Pilate and his wife neve 
existed, then why should we belieye in the existence of Herod, or 
of a Roman Emperor? The fall of Jerusalem, perhaps, never 
took place ; the story, we are sure, just symbolises the Downfall of 
Undue Pride—nothing of the sort really happened. Of course 
the Roman and Jewish historians describe it as a fact, but then 
they speak of Pilate as an actual man. Indeed, when did real 
history begin? 

Is the reader’s head beginning to swim? Let him try the effect 
of a solid quotation from Mr. Gough’s book. Here are two, taken 
quite at random. Chapter XI. opens thus : 


The pre-eminent characteristic of John’s narrative of the 
Betrayal and Denial is that it relates to Humble Service. But 
this fact carries in it another important fact—that is, that the 
narrative must relate to Christianity and the Christian Er, 
Humble Service is the bearing of testimony for Jesus by those 
who have become spiritual by ascending to the Grade of 
Tongues, and then have gone down again to the Servants’ 
Grade to try to save others. But the Jews who reject Christ, 
even though, as believers in Prophecy, they come to the Young 
Men’s Grade and are a people, do not come to the Grade of 
Tongues. Hence the righteous of the Old Testament are not 
represented as going up but as coming down to Sheol. 


“ Igsplain this, men and angels!” Or this: 


This Divine Angel, or Mind of Jesus, rolls away the bur- 
densome stone of Tradition, and sits upon it in Triumph, 
Thus Christ is exalted over Tradition, which no longer prevents 
the uprising of His Soulical Body. The verse, by the word 
“ For,” connects with the Earthquake and the Seed Process 
which are on the Spiritual—that is, the Intellectual—side. ... 
In verse 3 we have another change to the Sinaitic Process, 


We have only strength to add that there are 660 large pages of 
small print in this volume, and that the work will be completed i 
eight volumes. 


MR. NORRIS ONCE MORE 


“The Flower of the Flock.” By W. E. Norris. 
Nisbet. 6s. 


“THE Flower of the Flock” reveals its accomplished papa in all 
his accustomed ease, urbanity, and good-breeding. To call an 
author well-bred is not many degrees removed from the banality 
of so qualifying an actual acquaintance. But Mr. Norris must 
forgive us. The name of those novelists who are anything but 
well-bred, and whose characters—mostly dukes and duchesses, by- 
the-by—reek of a very contrary quality, is legion, for they are 
many. Whatever else you may say of Mr. Norris, he introduces 
you to excellent society. His ordinary men and women of a 
certain position live and move and have their being like 
ordinary—well, gentlemen and ladies. In a word, Mr Norris is 
well-bred, since no other word will serve, and there’s an end 
on ’t. 

There is by no means an end, however, of this author’s merits. 
In the correspondence of James Russell Lowell, that veteran 
diplomatist and man of letters longs in age and sickness and 
weariness (so he writes to Mr. Leslie Stephen) for a new novel by 
W. E. Norris. Now Mr. Lowell knew. We have no difficulty m 
understanding such a preference. For one who declares with the 
poet that the world is too much with us, there are scores who 
hanker—especially in Lowell’s banishment—for a taste of its old 
earthy savour, and they find it in the volumes, now so many and 
of so high a standard, of him on whom Mr. Thackeray’s mantle 
fell. Pretty women and gallant men, and very human dowagets, 
and flirtation and a little sport and humour and laughter and 4 
few tears—these and many other ingredients are all in Mr. 
Norris’ confections. A sub-cynical flavour seems inseparable 
from them. Too much of a comedian to take the human comedy 
very seriously, this author does not chastise or preach or impeach 
even, but he observes, and his observations, if you care to take 
them seriously, come pretty near to tragedy. 

The “ Flower of the Flock,” that is the eponymous hero 
Charlie Strode, was not a bad sort as young men go whose training 
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has done everything to make them selfish. Mr. Norris’ air of 
tolerance with such a hero is probably a sounder and more human 
judgment than the (metaphorical) charge from the bench and six 
months’ imprisonment which Master Charlie would have received 
fom some of Mr. Norris’ brethren in fiction. Nevertheless 
Captain Strode was a hopeless creature, wanting backbone, moral 
pluck, any manlier quality indeed than the common polo-player’s 
e. He lived, after all, the life of a sponge, yet he was 
universally beloved. Other people suffered for him and played a 
man’s part for him, yet they were always accounted second fiddles, 
or even fifth fiddles, both men and women. It is sad, yet Mr. Norris 
would probably reply with perfect justice that he shows us the world 
ashe finds it. Ifin a handful of half a dozen you find two disin- 
terested mortals, human nature, he might triumphantly proceed, 
has been rather vindicated than arraigned. There are two in his 
book—Sam Strode, the beautiful Lancer Captain’s brother, and Mrs. 
Van Rees, a beautiful American widow. Sam “runs” the Lancer 
until the last chapter, when Mrs. Van Rees acquires that privilege, 
and, as has been hinted, the good brother does not get the half- 
ce. We are grateful to Mr. Norris for the semi-poetic justice 
with which Miss Lucy Bramston, one of the family flock which 
was butchered to make a holiday for the “ Flower,” is made to turn 
from the elder brother to the younger. That is a work of tact, 
and so is the whole management of Mrs. Rees, and her quite 
clear-eyed affection for Charlie; but tact is one of Mr. Norris’ 
familiar tools. . 
We could wish at the moment that Mr. Norris employed these 
tools to make for us a world less worldly. In “No New Thing” 
and “Poor Harry,” to take but two examples from Mr. Norris 
long and Mr. Norris short, there was just as keen observation as 
here and just as great fidelity even to a melancholy side of poor 
human nature. But there was another note struck in each, 
another and more heroic strain heard. Like Mr. Lowell we look 
forward to Mr. Norris’ next novel, are obliged to him for his 
latest. But we would have it a little less cynical, a little less 
concerned with incomes, whether they be a widow’s jointure ora 
young girl’s dot. 


THE ‘‘HUPPER SUCKLES” 


“An American Countess.” By Mrs. Urban Hawkeswood. 
London: Macqueen. 6s. 


EVEN the penny novelette masquerades at times in the feathers 
of passable fiction. “An American Countess” may be reckoned 
an instance in point. Which is to say, the book deals with the 
“hupper suckles,” and is a farrago of vulgar nonsense, unredeemed 
by any trace of originality or wit. That the Upper Ten are with- 
out exception immoral is well known—to readers of the penny 
novelette ; and Lord Hawkhurst, the hero or villain of the piece, 
simply works out his fate. His attire—“a dainty crdme serge 
smoke suit with gold facings”—would stamp any man as wicked. 
He marries an American heiress for her money at the same time 
that he arranges a union of heatts with his mother’s maid Esther, 
who immediately blossoms out as a world-famous artist. By the 
simple expedient of forbidding her to read the daily papers, she is 
kept in ignorance of the existence of the legal wife and eight 
children, But at last they meet at a ball, where Esther wears a 
gown on which “from under the left arm to the right shoulder 
was a drapery of shimmering gauze, full, and flowing loose to her 
feet, excepting in a graceful hitch on the right hip, with a large 
bunch of lilies.” Lord Hawkhurst’s taste in dress seems on a par 
with his morals. When Lady Hawkhurst learns the truth she 
commits suicide, in spite of her eight babies ; Esther takes her 
Place, but, finding out ten years after that Lady Hawkhurst had 
Killed herself, she promptly goes mad, recovering her sanity just in 
time to remark ere she dies, “The wind sounds weirdly sad over 
the moat to-day.” There is not one consistent character or action 
inthe book, and the style is worthy of the story. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR 


“With the Boer Forces.” By Howard C. Hillegas. London ; 
Methuen. 6s. 


THE British public, satisfied but not over-elated by their success, 
should consider it a duty to read this book. The author, as corre- 
Spondent of an American newspaper, attached himself to the Boers. 
He declares that he has “endeavoured to present an accurate picture 
ofthe Boers in war-time.” Some parts of his narrative, he says, 
“may not be pleasing to the British reader.” That is a small 
matter if the narrative be true and impartial. So far as it deals 
with Boer ways and organisation it is doubtless true enough. 
Impartial it is not. The selection of incidents, rather than the 
Mcidents, reveal bias. In all these the Boers show favourably 
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and the British unfavourably. Certainly not all British soldiers are 
heroes ; but to call the affair of Spion Kop a second Majuba is to 
abuse analogy. Spion Kop was commanded by a devastating 
shell-fire, and the British had no big guns in position to reply. 
The author tells us that Cronje is deeply religious, and his face 
has been described as Christ-like. It is useless to debate such 
statements. His features may be what you please, but Cronje’s 
achievements at Potchefstroom witness against his religion. A 
good deal is said of the complacency with which bodies of British 
soldiers surrendered ; but what of the 16,000 Boers in our hands 
at this moment? The author tells us that, having put their 
strength in the field, the Boers were unable to replace a fallen 
burgher with another, and were prevented from importing fresh 
stocks of ammunition and rifles. In view of the constant relays 
of mercenaries and biscuit-tins full of cartridges that passed in by 
Delagoa Bay, the remark is inadequate; considering the vast 
quantities of unused Boer ammunition captured during the last 
few weeks, and what they have themselves destroyed, it is farcical. 
Making deductions on these and similar points, the book as a 
whole is interesting and will repay the reading. 


“ How We Escaped from Pretoria.” By Captain Aylmer Haldane. 
Edinburgh and London : Blackwood. 1s. 


Captain Haldane was one of the victims of the disaster to the 
ill-fated and ill-considered armoured train at Estcourt. Armoured 
trains will probably never be heard of in war again. The particular 
Boer who laid the stone on the rails which upset the train was 
rewarded with a week’s holiday. Yet it is a most obvious device, 
and it seems a strange thing that the danger did not occur to the 
inventors of the train. Mr. Winston Churchill has told the world 
how the disaster came about. Captain Haldane, therefore, after 
a few preliminary pages, takes us straight to Pretoria and his 
captivity. Thereupon ensues one of the most engaging and ex- 
citing stories of escape from durance we have ever read. The 
digging under the flooring, the prolonged concealment under- 
ground, the exit into the free air, and the hazards of the road 
through the enemy’s country until Komati Poort was reached is all 
in the very highest style of romance—real romance. Let no reader 
miss it. Once entered on, no stopping is possible. Like many 
other observers, Captain Haldane was not unkindly disposed to 
the Boers, yet he too is constrained to remark on the laxity and 
immorality which exist along with the habit of psalm-singing. 


“The Settlement after the War in South Africa.” By M. J. 
Farrelly, LL.D. London: Macmillan. tos. net. 


It would surprise us to know that any one of the British states- 
men who will be called upon to form the next Cabinet could pass 
an examination on the subject-matter of this work. Written in a 
deliberate and closely reasoned style, it goes laboriously into the 
entire South African question, historical and actual. Every chapter 
in it suggests a chapter of comment. It must suffice here, therefore, 
to recommend it to all who desire to be well informed on one of 
the most momentous issues that have ever fallen to a British 
Cabinet to decide. Dr. Farrelly’s suggestions for a settlement 
form the smallest portion of his book. His principal conclusions 
are that South Africa must be governed for a time—preferably 
for a determined period—as a Crown Colony, and that English 
must be the official language. There can be no representative 
system of government until the Imperial idea has been impressed 
by Crown government on the inhabitants. Time must be allowed 
to work its healing. He well points out that the responsibility 
of the settlement is not a British, but an Imperial responsibility. 
The world is looking on. The United States are particularly 
watchful, and the Colonies have purchased their interest by blood. 
Let the Cabinet fully realise that nothing can go greatly wrong. 
The British way always has been to solve difficulties as they arise. 
The spirit dictating the solution is everything. The new spirit is 
Imperial; the Empire must prevail. Great Britain’s children 
have come of age, and are very proud of their parentage. The 
parent must now regard them and their interests. The past is 
ours ; the future, they will see to it, is to be theirs as well as ours. 


“The Siege of Mafeking.” By J. Angus Hamilton. London: 
Methuen. 6s. 

The description of the Kimberley and Mafeking districts on the 
eve of the war is very good, and the sketch of General Baden- 
Powell on pp. 192-196 admirable. Whether the author means to 
do so or not, he certainly conveys a very moderate admiration on 
his part for the famous “ B.-P.” Can it be that the Colonel censored 
his letters home? We are certain that nine out of every ten 
readers will ask what became of Trooper Hayes, the traitorous 
scoundrel who led Eloff and his party through the outworks intc 
the town. Was he killed, or captured, or shot for his pains? 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


SHOULD literary men marry? 


Thus one of the monthlies. It is a point upon which we do 
not care to dogmatise. It is a point, moreover, of precisely as much 
importance as the following : 


Should publishers prosper ? 
Should critics keep cool? 
Should poets sleep on mantelpieces ? 
Should electors keep hens ? 
And to clinch the whole matter : 


Should Marie corelli ? 


The death of the Marquis of Bute is an event not quite unin- 
teresting to literature. Long ago when the Marquis was at Oxford 
he came into public notice in circumstances which led Disraeli to 
select him as the prototype of his hero in “ Lothair.” Lord Bute, 
too, like his old neighbour the Duke of Argyll, made many and 
varied contributions to literature. Perhaps his most notable work 
was the volume on the official arms of the Scottish munici- 
palities, a new edition of which he is understood to have been pre- 
paring at the time of his death. Some years ago he translated 
the Roman Breviary into English—a work which now commands 
high prices, and which is unique in so far as it makes the only 
English rendering of the full Roman Breviary that we have. A 
book of a very different nature was that issued last year on “ The 
Alleged Haunting of Ballechin House,” of which the deceased 
nobleman was joint editor. Lord Bute was a cultured antiquary, 
backed by means such as few antiquaries possess. As every one 
knows in general, and as every Dundonian knows too well, he 
took a very warm interest in the affairs of St. Andrews University, 
which has benefited largely by his numerous acts of munificence, 
He was understood to have a special association with the Scottish 
Review, a quarterly of the good old solid type. 


It is now reported, with a formidable appearance of autho- 
rity, that the most widely circulated of our newspapers, or 
rather its proprietors, are to buy our oldest and greatest 
journal. 


We read the foregoing in the British Weekly. 
further disclosures, as thus : 


We now expect 


We can no longer leave unrecorded the statement which 
reaches us from unimpeachable sources that a brilliant and 
retiring lady-author, who, despite her diffidence, has profited 
greatly by her literary ventures, has been prevailed upon by 
an equally brilliant and retiring man-novelist to start in 
co-editorship a new journal which will have for its motto, 
“ Modest dogs miss much nieat.” 


A development of great moment to the literary world is 
impending. We can at present say no more than that one of 
our oldest and most historic funny papers, not content with 
its recent new departure in the higher reaches of fiction, 
contemplates amalgamation with a theologico-literary journal 
especially popular north of the Tweed. 


A weekly literary organ, remarkable for its stupendous 
lists of publishers’ advertisements and a conspicuous timidity 
in prematurely spotting writers of genius outside its own 
circle, is, we are credibly assured, to make an astonishing 
new departure in literary discernment. 


What are the exact facts in regard to the latest literary 
sensation? One who should know assures us that the newest, 
biggest, brightest, and best of our illustrated weeklies is to 
be peacefully transferred to the proprietor of an older illus- 
trated weekly, who has all along observed with feelings of 
mingled pride and satisfaction the constantly increasing repu- 
tation of the rival paper. 


Soon booksellers’ shops will be swamped with “season’s 
goods,” as, in the irreverent parlance of “ the trade,” are called the 
toy-books, picture-books, gift-books of all shapes and sizes, manu- 
factured specially for Christmas consumption. Hence publishers 
who have other than Christmas wares to dispose of take time by 
the forelock, and nearly all the fiction and belles-lettres to be 
published this year have now appeared. The flight of new books 
has quite darkened the air this week. Among those yet to come, 
however, is a new volume of stories, “ Old Fires and Profitable 
Ghosts” (Cassells), by Q., always an adept in titles; while, 
apparently still unable to keep away from sugar, Mr. Richard Le 
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Gallienne is shortly to give us “ The Life Romantic, including ty 
Love-Letters of the King” (Hurst & Blackett). From the §) 
of the Unicorn is yet to issue some poetry, including a volumeg 
“Odes” by Mr. Laurence Binyon. On Monday Messrs. Sonne, 
schein publish “The Empress Augusta,” by Clara Tschag 
Messrs. Smith, Elder promise a student’s edition of Mr, §j 
Lee’s indispensable “ Life of Shakespeare” ; and an anthologyy 
Anglo-Irish verse, edited by Rev. Stopford Brooke and T, ¥ 
Rolleston. And Messrs. Gay & Bird will let us have four mp 
“ Bibelots|” before Christmas, 


The excitement of the elections must subside before the tn 
of Octoter. Are we then to see developments of the importatia 
of American literature, fiction especially? A few years back & 
names of James, Howells, Cable, Mary Wilkins, and a few othe, 
summed up American fiction for English readers ; now they ax 
becoming acquainted with more Transatlantic writers than cog 
be catalogued in a brief list. Dr. Weir Mitchell has long be, 
appreciated here, but, of course, the most noteworthy instanceg 
a reputation travelling oversea is that of Mr. James Lane Ally 
whose works are now almost as well known here as in America, 


One especial noteworthy feature of this movement of America 
fiction in London is its strength in the historical novel of Engl 
life. American writers seem curiously adept in catching the nop 
and accent, in describing the manners and customs and fashion 
of our Caroline or Georgian periods, in depicting the phases of 
historic past which one would have thought must be less familiz 
to them than to English writers. The English novel may) 
deteriorating. But there is consolation from across the Atlantic 
for the American novelist, such as Mr. James Lane Allen, dog 
not deliberately seek sensation for its own sake, as do so may 
English novelists, and he is informed by something like an artiste 
purpose. 


The latest dream of the Celtic Renaissance has reference 
the foundation of a Chair of Celtic Language and Literature’ 
the University of Glasgow. The dream has often been dreamed 
before. But there is a Celtic Chair in Edinburgh University ; and 
is the East so very much wiser than the West? It is true thata 
Edinburgh University Professor MacKinnon’s students seldo 
number more than half a dozen, But that only proves the uw 
wisdom of the late Professor John Stuart Blackie in favouring ts 
own University. For, of course, there are many more Celts i 
Glasgow than in Edinburgh; the Western city, in fact, swam 
with Highlanders. Just look at all the big Tonals and Tougs 
which form its majestic police force! And why should these fix 
big Highland policemen be deprived of their Celtic literatur’ 
About seven years or so ago Dr. Kelly MacCallum, a natived 
the Land of Lorn, bequeathed a legacy to the University d 
Glasgow to provide for the delivery of lectures on Celtic Liter: 
ture ; and the Senatus has appointed Dr. Magnus Maclean, Pr 
fessor of Electro-Engineering in the Technical College, who is: 
native of the island of Skye, to deliver the first course of lecturts 
This modest lectureship may blossom into a Celtic Chair. Thi 
at least is the dream of the Celtic Renaissance. Meanwhiler 
wait to see how the forthcoming lectures are attended. 


“ Jan, the Icelander!” Such is the title of a new story by M. 
Hall Caine. 


Curiously enough (says Mr. John H. Wrangham—whoett 
he may be), two of my most vivid recollections of Hall Cait 
are in connection with this story. The first incidet 
occurred at his Manx home, Greeba Castle, on a Sundij 
evening. The day of rest is the day on which Hall Cait 
seeks recreation in the society of his friends. Unless it 8? 
matter of urgency, he cuts his characters for twenty-om 
hours. There was gathered together on the occasion ae] 
interesting group of men and women, content to chat @ 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses until the author 
ready to fulfil his promise of reciting to us his dramatic so” 
of “ Jan, the Icelander.” The scene as Hall Caine com 
menced was picturesque, the sun was setting over the hills ® 
a blaze of golden glory, and as the story proceeded 
gloaming grew and grew until the faces of his audience we 
lost in the shadows. “Jan, the Icelander,” is a hum 
document which tells of sin and sorrow, of shame in 
wake of sin, and crime the companion of sin and shame 
sorrow. To us, as we sat, the story of “Larry Clough” ¥® 
not the invention of a clever fictionist, but a page torn out 
the Book of Humanity. And when the author-actor fins 
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that kerchiefs had been used for other than their primary 
purpose. 
This little picture of the “author-actor’s” lamps and kerchief-using 


fiends is very precious to us. 


In the October number of Great Though/s there is an appre- 
cation of the work of Mr. John Davidson. 


The strongest poem of the first volume (says the apprecia- 
tor) is that entitled the “Ballad of an Artist’s Wife.” The 
weird melody of the Celtic genius blows, flute-like, through 
every line, and the poem is quick with the passion of despair. 


Further : 


He can crush his “lightnings” into a lily’s bell, or sheathe 
them in a tear, and if he chooses his subjects worthily, we 
predict, as the result of his work, a new delight and a new 
wonder for the Victorian age of literature. 


We have great respect and admiration for Mr. Davidson’s work, 
but—really, really ! 


The religious weekly approaches annihilation in the United 
States. So literary folk in New York declare; they say that the 
daily paper with its religious features is crushing it out. Of course, 
but for sectarian feeling the religious weekly would hardly exist ; 
in Austria, where the anti-Catholic crusade has brought about a 
Catholic reaction, many new Catholic papers have been started ; 
anda decline of sectarianism in the United States may help to 
account for the eclipse of the class paper. According to all signs 
religious thought in America—that is, religious thought apart from 
Sheldonism and like aberrations—is growing less and less doctrinal, 
isresting more and more on the purely moral element and on the 
pactical application of religion to everyday life. What is now 
largely expected of the theological student in America is that he 
shall know something of economics, of the great social and political 
questions of the day, and that he shall have a theology fit 
practically to cope with these things, rather than that he shall 
merely be an expert in doctrinal points. And this is healthy. 


Despite the abuse English critics are so fond of showering 
indiscriminately upon the American daily paper, it does lay itself 
out to appeal to the Christian man, as witness the amount of space 
devoted in certain issues to reports of sermons, news of the 
Churches, and the like. In this country the existence of the pro- 
fessedly religious weekly is more assured. Doctrinal differences 
ae still pronounced and regarded as vital, and religion has by no 
means reached the stage where driving at practice, at application 
tosocial and political life, has become a main concern. And our 
dailes, moreover, do not appreciably compete, at any rate to 
tthing like the same extent as do the dailies in the States. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles-Lettres, Sport 


The Handy Man and Other Verses, by Harold Begbie. Morning 
Post and Globe readers will recognise many of Mr. Begbie’s heroes. Of 
the Volunteer he sings : 


He has buckled on his armour, and his coat-tails folded lie 
In a painted chest of drawers beside the bed ; 

And he doesn’t wear a topper and a dickey and a tie, 
But he’s crammed a jaunty war-hat on his head ; 

In his swing is all the swagger of the British Grenadier, 
In his eye is all the challenge of the Line, 

And he'll look a martial veteran when he meets us next year 
With a medal on his tunic for a sign. 


Richards. Cr. Svo. Pp. 116. 25. 6d.) 
: Worldly Ways and Byways, by Ziliot Gregory. ‘The most 
portant event in modern history is the discovery of Europe by the 
Aneticans,” says the American author of this miscellany of essays on 
a Discontent of Mediocrity,” ‘© A Common Weakness,” ‘* Charm,” 
mostly about Americans and the ways and manners of American 
» home and abroad. Though not a stylist like Mr. James, the 
«) erests as giving a ‘* point of view.” (Lane. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 281. 
tones Nineteenth Century, by Havelock Ellis. A dialogue in a 
pia. **Suill, even in the nineteenth century there must have 
xen a few who were able to rise above their environment and see human 
~ edie observes one speaker. The nineteenth century is 
ento task. (Richards, Small cr. 8vo. Pp. 166. 35. 6d.) 
oe Greenwood, by George Morley. A charming book 
shire ore, its language, superstitions, customs, folk-tales, birds, 
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trees, &c. Seven illustrations by Caroline Watts. Dedicated to Miss 
Marie Corelli. (Nutt. Square 8vo. Pp. 289. 35. 6d.) 

A Hunter's Log in Russia, by Fred Wishaw. Sporting experiences 
with elk and bear in a new unfamiliar Russia away from bureauracy. 
Fresh and of the open air. (Dent. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 267. 35. 6d. net.) 

Shooting ona Small Income, by Charles Edward Walker. How 
to shoot ; the management of small shootings ; pheasant, partridge, rabbit, 
woodcock and snipe shooting ; the dog ; the gun, are all practically dealt 
with. Well illustrated. A handy manual. (Constable. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 
322. 55.) 

Pike and Perch, by William Senior. The pike of fable, fancy, and 
fact, pike-fishing in lake and river, tackle, perch fishing and culture, 
the perch of the river and still waters—all exhaustively dealt with. 
Some capital photographs from nature illustrate an entirely useful book, 
to which chapters are added by ‘‘ John Bickerdyke,” W. H. Pope, and 
Alexander Innes Shand. (Longmans. Cr. 8vo. I’p. 279. 55. §* Fur, 
Feather and Fin ”’ series.) 


Biography, Theology 


William Cotton Oswell, by /. Edward Oswell ; introduction by 
Francis Galton, D.C.L. It wes Oswell who with Murray and Living- 
stone formed the expedition that sixty years ago penetrated Equatorial 
Africa. ‘*A living realisation of the perfect and gentle knight of whom 
we read in old romances,” Mr. Galton describes Oswell. The story of a 
great hunter and explorer. Portraits, maps, illustrations. (Heinemann. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. Pp. 267, 289. 25s. net.) 

William Landels, D.D., by Zhomas D. Landels, M.A. ‘* Baptists,” 
says the Rev. John Clifford, who prefixes an introduction, ‘at this 
juncture in our history will specially welcome this book, for it contains an 
integral part of the narrative of our development.” A straightforward 
biography of a man of influence in his sphere. (Cassell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 
344, with portrait. 6s.) 

Sodoma, by the Contessa Priuli-Bon. A biography and study of 
Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, with a bibliography, a catalogue of his paintings 
arranged according to the galleries in which they are contained, a 
chronological list of his pictures and numerous reproductions of them. A 
valuable handbook. (Bell. Small post 8vo, Pp. 142. 55. net.) 

Christ the Truth, by Rev. William Medley, M.A. An essay 
towards the organisation of Christian thinking, composed of eight lectures 
delivered this year at Regent’s Park College under the Angus Lectureship. 
Thoughtful. (Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. Pp 288. 6s.) 

The Social Teaching of the Lord's Prayer, by Charles William 
Stubbs, D.D. Four sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
(Gardner, Darton. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 102. Is. 6d.) 


Fiction 


Marshfield the Observer, and the Death Dance, by Zgertox 
Castle. Curiously impersonal, life to Marshfield was ‘‘ simply an abstract, 
if well defined, conception” ; yet he had a perverse taste for the fantasy 
or melodrama of psychology. The first six tales, supposed to have come 
from Marshfield, illustrate his peculiar bent of observation. Well invented, 
brilliantly told, Mr. Egerton Castle has produced another taking book. 
(Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 356. 6s.) 

The Lane that Had no Turning, by Grlbert Parker. Short 
stories, mostly of French-Canadian life—the first of the kind he ever wrote. 
Dramatic and picturesque as is all Mr. Gilbert Parker’s work. Dedicated 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. (Heinemann. Cr. &vo. Pp. 313. 6s.) 

Quisanté, by An/hony Hope. A serious study of the complex 
personality of a young political adventurer, described by an opponent as 
‘no doubt a force, but a force essentially immoral. He did work, but he 
made unhappiness ; he affected people’s lives, but not so as to promote 
their well-being.” A story that comes at the psychological moment. 
(Methuen. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 376. 65.) 
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The Dissemblers, by Zhomas Cobb. ‘**We are not discussing mar- 
riage, but only a—a nominal engagement—a very different thing, you 
know. You would retain your liberty in every way.’” Thus Leslie to 
Penelope, who consents, obviously placing herself in a predicament, which 
Mr. Cobb handles rather cleverly. (Lane. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 313. 6s.) 

Joan Brotherhood, by Bernard Cafes. A tooth-pulling scene first 
engages us. The heroine is “the most fantastic sweet verger that ever 
was engaged to antiquity.” In contrast, there is a character with a face 
“like wet veal.” Vigorous. (Pearson. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

A King's Pawn, by Hamilton Drummond. An historical romance 
of the time of Henry of Bourbon, with a fine fighting hero and some dramatic 
blood-letting. Mr. Drummond has not only a sense of the picturesque, 
but a style much above the common. (Blackwood. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 348. 6s.) 

The Madness of David Baring, by Joseph Hocking. The madness 
consisted in joining a community of ‘‘ Christian Anarchists,” and instruct- 
ing his lawyer to dispense his fortune in charities. But the lawyer knew 
better than that. David, repenting of his ‘‘ Christian Anarchy,” remains 
good, seeking with Grace’s help ‘‘to make life better and holier.” 
A study in sanctimony. (Hodder & Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 395. 
Illustrated. 35. 6¢ ) 

The Pestilence that Walketh in Darkness, by J/s. Charles 
Agnew. Described in the sub-title as an anti-ritualistic novel; it is, 
rather, a violent anti-Romanist polemic. (Sonnenschein. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 171. 2s. 6a.) 

Palace Tales, by 4. Fielding. ‘* ‘Now you hear,’ says the King 
to a blushing crowd of maids-of-honour ; ‘twenty-five of you are to be 
married this evening. Those who wish to be married go over to the left.’ ” 
This appears in ‘*The King’s Joke”; and there are seven other tales— 
simply, wittily, and effectively told—of past kings and queens of Upper 
Burma. Most are about love; but ‘‘a lover has no nationality.” 
(Harper. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 262. 6s) 

Rue with a Difference, by Aosa Nouchette Carey. ‘**Yes,’ re- 
turned Valerie in a low voice, ‘ but life has not always been smooth. I 
have worn my rue with a difference, and so has Pansy ; but now we have 
a ‘*goodly heritage.”’ And then a glad light came into her eyes.” 


Valerie’s ‘‘ goodly heritage ” was called Marmaduke Nugent. Nice and 
domestic. (Macmillan, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 475. 65.) 
The Autobiography of a Tramp, by 7. H. Crawford. He was 


born in a snowdrift and his swaddling clothes consisted of the skin of a 
hare poached by his father; he travels through life over hill and dale 
with many vagrant’s vicissitudes. The author seems to know intimately 
the wayside manners and customs he describes, Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. (Longmans. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 328. 55.) 

Raggylug, the Cottontail Rabbit, by Zyrne¢ Seton-Thompson. 
** Rabbits have a way of conveying ideas by a system of sounds, signs, 
scents, whisker-touches, movements.” Stories ‘‘ translated freely from 
rabbit into English” of the lives and sensations of creatures furred and 
feathered. Vignettes and 4 full-page illustrations, (Nutt. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 147. 35. 6d.) 

The Poet's Larder, and Other Stories, by Dol/iz Radford. 
Artistic little tales about artistic people. Readers of Mrs. Radford’s verse 
should get this booklet of her prose. (Arrowsmith. Pp. 171. 6d.) 

The Slaves of Society, by Zhe Man who Heard Something. ‘* The 
House of Lords is the one club in London where you can’t be blackballed,” 
says a Mr. Despencer, and many like brilliancies abound in the story, 
which includes a Marquess, a Marchioness, and a Mr. Hammond who is 
worth two millions. Fashion and plot; well told. (Harper. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 265. 6s.) 

A Sugar Princess, by 4/bert Ross. Hawaiian and Japanese scenes ; 
a young lady with money and lovers, who in the end marries the right 
man. Cosmopolitan and various. (Chatto & Windus. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 312. 6s.) ; 

Modern Broods, by Charlotte M. Yonge. <A ‘perfect herd of 
cycles” suggests that Miss Yonge is taking advantage of the latest local 
colour. ‘*May not altruism lead to charity?” sounds up-to-date. A 
book which will not disappoint Miss Yonge’s public. (Macmillan. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 315. 6s.) 

The Brand of the Broad Arrow, by Major Arthur Griffiths. 
Detectives, Jews, a Hungarian Prince (address 197 Park Lane), baccarat, 
blackmailing, stolen jewels (£10,000 worth)—all the fun of the fair, in 
short. (Pearson. Crown 8vo. Pp, 365. 6s.) 

Gold in the Furnace, by J/. H. Cornwall Legh. 
there. . . Malcolm seated on one side of her, and her mother on the 
other. . . and the happiest future a woman can know before her, she had 
the feeling that it was not hard to realise what Heaven must be.” Happy 
Mary! If you read through this domestic narrative you will see she 
deserved it all. (Religious Tract Society. Pp. 324. 35. 6d.) 

Barcali, the Mutineer, by C. Dudley Lampen. The William 
Williams is speeding swiftly over the sunlit waters of the Pacific, with 
seventy thousand pounds in gold for the Bank of Japan on board, also a 
gentlemanly villain with spotless white cuffs, whose hand does not tremble 
when it holds a revolver. Strange experiences for the passengers follow, 
including an enforced visit to a remote and mysterious island peopled by 
Romans whose customs have remained unchanged since A.D. 209. 
(Everett. Pp. 408.) 

The Plunder Ship, by Headon Hill. Surprises and excitements. 
Carries us to an ‘‘ atoll of the Maldive group” in the sumptuous yacht of 
the Sultan of Jogore. ‘‘ Treasure,” and a wicked company promoter, 
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and tumultuous"and out-of-the-way doings abound, (Pearson, Cr. 8y0, 
Pp. 365. 6s.) 

A Woman's Soul, by Beatrice Heron-Maxwell and Floreng 
Eastwick, ‘**I am going to be a Marchionesss.’ . . . Plain Miss Dug. 
more, with the possibility of becoming some ¢ay plainer Mrs. Brown, tp 
be suddenly lifted into the sphere of Debrett’s is—tremendous,” 
she did not love the Marquis of Lynmouh, but rather Mark Stacey, 
‘* brown-haired, fair-moustached, grey-eyed, with six feet of square-byjj 
manhood to recommend him.” Bat Mark was hard up; and Lady 
Lynmouth came to Know many gricfs. (Marshall. Crown 8vo, Pp, 
269. 65.) 


For Boys and Girls 


Piccallili, by Edith Farmiloc, Maria, Francesca, Martino, Antonio, 
Beppo, Sandro—such are some of the names of the juvenile Italian herog 
and heroines of whom Miss Farmiloe has made charming coloured dray. 
ings, with Italian backgrounds, and of whose innocent little games anj 
adventures she tells in miniature dialogues. (Richards. Oblong folio, 
Pp. 127. 6s.) 

In the Deep Woods, by Albert Bigelow Paine. Fanciful tales of 
the ’coon, the ‘possum, the old black crow, and the rabbit in the “big 
deep woods.” Spirited full-page pictures in line by J. M. Condé 
(Heinemann. Quarto. Pp. 131.) 

Bubbles His Book, by 2. /. /rvinc, with a number of clever, some. 
what Beardsley-like pictures, plain and coloured, by LY. H. Suutar, The 
text is a fantasy for children on a soap-bubble. A pretty gift-book, 
(Unwin, Quarto. Pp. 111. 35. 6d.) 

Charge, by G. Manville Fenn. About Briton and Boer. “Her 
am I, five-and-twenty, hale, hearty, and strong, trying to get shot.” For 
a rattling war story for boys, there are few better hands than Mr. Manvilk 
Fenn. Eight full-page illustrations by 1”. 7. C. Groome, and a martial 
cover. (Chambers. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 391. 55.) 

The Crew of the ‘Jolly Sandboy,” by /u/éa Hock. The crewem- 
sisted of Jack, ten years old, Daisy, and her dolls, who, irresponsibly taking 
ship on their own account, have marine adventures. Pictures by W. #. 
C. Groome. (Gardner, Darton. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 112. Is.) 

The True Anna!s of Fairy Land, edited by /Vi//iam Canton, illu. 
trated by Charles Robinson. These annals are some original, some derivel, 
the numerous illustrations imaginative and artistic ; the frontispiece and 


title-page are in fine colours, the ‘‘end-papers” of special design, and th’ 


whole an achievement in publishing. A charming gift-book. (Dent. C. 
8vo. Pp. 367. 45. 6d. net.) 

Miss Nonentity, by Z. 7: J/eade. It was Professor Sarson dubbel 
her that, but she was really a girl of resource. Actuated by the bet 
motives, she once committed the awful crime of abstracting a sovereign 
from a missionary box ; good came of it, however, and everyone cm- 
gratulated her afterwards. (Chambers. Large sq. 8vo. Pp. 367. Eight 
illustrations. 5s.) 

The Three Witches, by J/s. Afolesworth. About Jasper and Hex, 
a nice little boy and girl, and Luda, who was ill, and some grownup 
One of Mrs. Molesworth’s pretty children’s stories. (Chambers. Cr. 
8vo. Pp. 278. Illustrations. 35. 6d.) 

A Frog He Would a-Wooing Go, with pictures by 7. 4. Shepher. 


So off he set with his opera-hat— 
Heigho, says Rowley ; 


and this immortal wooer departs on newly devised adventures. (Richaris 
Quarto. Pp. 31. Is.) 

Who Killed Cock Robin? with pictures by 7. 4. Shepherd. Te 
ancient tragedy in its original version. A companion book to the fat 
going. The pictures in both are amusing. (Richards. Quarto. he 

I. 6 
. The Story of a School Conspiracy, by Andrew Home. “‘® 
seem to think,’ cried Frank, ‘that it was 7 who put the timbers o te 
line, that it was 7 who tried to wreck the train, instead of ——.’” Fak 
cleared himself eventually. Interesting for boys. (Chambers. Cr. $m. 
Pp. 328. Twelve illustrations by 4. Monro. 35. 6d.) 

Tib and Sib, by Se//a Austin. Tib isa little girl, Siba little bos, 
and they stay at a real hotel with Uncle Arthur, and do other remat 
things. Astory for young people. (Wells Gardner. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 1% 
Illustrations. 2s. 6d.) ’ 

The Boy’s Own Annual, 824 big pages of reading and pictures? 
which boys will revel. Numerous coloured plates ; attractively 
A capital budget. (‘* Boy’s Own Paper” Office. 8s.) 

The Girl’s Own Annual. Pictures, stories, verses, household bis 
dressmaking, music, a big budget of instruction and entertainment in 
elegantly designed cover. (Published at 56 Paternoster Row. Ip 
832. 8s.) 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, translated by Beatrice Marshall. A comple 
edition with full-page illustrations and a showy cover. (Ward, Lae 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 637. 35. 6d.) . 

Darton’s Leading Strings. Little stories, little rhymes, pict 
various. (Gardner, Darton, Quarto. Pp. 124. 15. 6d.) : 

Chapel Street Children, by Zdith Farmiloe, ‘** Look! I've g 
a tanner, and I’m going to have a real bust-up to-morrer night under | 
ole railway arch.’” This is Sammy’s notion of a Christmas festivt 
Stories of little slum urchins, sympathetically told, with pictures 
ing by the author. (Richards. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 195. 55+) 

[Continued on page 3° 
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Pp. MERRIMAN, Crown 8vo. 6s., is nearly 
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in the Press. NEW NOVEL 


World.—“ A fine stcry, finely told, with local colour, character, and esfvit subtly 
conveyed, and interest vital and sustained. For construction this is Mr. Seton Merri- 
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Toes man's best work. F 3 ‘ a 

aw: Illustrated London News,—‘‘ Altogether for its interesting narrative, its pleasant, 

and ynobirusive earnestness, and its freshness of setting, this is like to be one of the best ’ 
. books of the year.” 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


ee 
NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


To be published on October 22. 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 32°. net. 


COVENTRY PATMORE, MEMOIRS 


AND CORRESPONDENCE OF. Compiled and Edited by Basit CHamrneys. 


With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations in Collotype, &c. 








Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND SCULP- 


TORS OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY. By Lady Ditxe, Author of “ The 
Renaissance of France,” &c. With Twenty Photogravure Plates and Twenty-nine 
Half-tone Reproductions. Alsoa Limited Large Paper Editio», with additional 
Illustrations. Fcp. folio, £2 2s. net. 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


/ 


FREDERIC LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


An Illustrated Chronicle by Ernest Ruys. With Eighty Reproductions from 
Leighton's Pictures, including Two Photogravure Plates. 


Medium 8vo. 12s. net. 


LINE AND FORM. By \Watrter Crane. 


With 157 Illustrations. This Volume is uniform with the Author's ‘ 


Bases of | 


Design,” and conta‘ns a large number of Drawings by Mr. Crane, as well as | 


numerou; other Illustrations. 


Small gto. res. 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO AND HIS ART. By 


LancTton Dovctas, Pro‘essor of Modern History in the University of Adelaide. 
With Four Photogravure Piates and Sixty Half-tone Reproductions, including all 
the Artist’s most impoitant works. 


Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF SUN DIALS. Originally 


compiled by the late Mrs. Atrrep Gatty. Revised and greatly enlarged by 
H. K. F. Epen and Ereanor Lioyp. With chapters on Portable Dials by 
Lewis Evans, F.S.A., and on Dial Construction by Wigham Richardson. Entirely 
new edition (the fourth). With 200 Illustrations. 


“THE ENDYMION SERIES.” NEW VOLUME. 


THE POEMS of EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Illustrated and Decorated by W. Heath Robinson. With an Introduction by H. 
Noet Wittiams. Large post 8vo. 6s. Also a few copies on Japanese Vellum, 
demy 8vo. 21s. net. [Ready October 22. 





BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
NEW VOLUMES. Copiously Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ETON. By A. Criurron-Brock, New College, 


Oxford. With 46 Illustrations. (Ready. 
WINCHESTER. By R. T. Warner, New 
College, Oxford. ' [| Shortly. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. each. 


CHARTRES. The Cathedral, and other 


Churches. By H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A. (Ready. 
ROUEN. The Cathedral, and other 
Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. [ Shortly. 





Imperial 8vo. £1 x18. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND. By E.S. Prior. With about 300 Illustrations by G. C. Horsley. 
“Mr. Prior has expounded his views with much ability. He evidently has expended 
his best efforts upon his production, and those who wish to learn from so enthusiastic a 
teacher will do well to add this volume to their library. Its illustrations alone would 
justify a place on any craftsman’s bookshelves, and every architectural student would do 
well to read the descriptive and critical remarks which enliven its pages.” 
Building News. 


Two Vols. Imperial 8vo. sos. net 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE 


ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, A.D. 1500-1800. By Recinatp Biom- 
FIELD, M.A., Author of “ The Formal Garden in England.” With 150 Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and old 
Prints and Drawings. 
‘Two handsome and lavishly illustrated volumes. Mr. Blomfield writes well and 
with admirable lucidity, and has acquitted himself of a great task spread over a wide 
field with good judgment and an educated taste." —Standard. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MY DIOCESE DURING THE WAR. 


Extracts from the Diary of the Right Rev. Akruur Hamu.ton Baynes, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. Illustrated with Sketches by the Author and Photographs by 
Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.S., and others. 
“* One of the most entertaining books hitherto published in relation to the South 
African war.” — Daily Telegraph. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


| memorable Lavengro, 


&c. on same sheet. 
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———— 
Miscellaneous 


Should I Succeed in South Africa? by a Successful Colonix, 
Typical instance of success. ‘A farmer’s son, born on the veldt—day. 
devil—wandered north, struck it rich—applied for help at home—g, 
refused—succeeded elsewhere—a millionaire at thirty.’? Sounds 
does it not? The ‘Successful Colonist” gives a few practical hing 
though they are rather swamped amid pages of dazzling enthusiasy 
(Simpkin. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 116. 15.) 

New London Boroughs, edited by A’ober? Donald. An electoy 
handbook, containing the text of the Local Government Act, 1899, de. 
scriptions of the new boroughs, names of wards and number of councillon, 
relation of parishes to the old vestry, &c., with plans. A full and timely 
compilation. (Lloyd. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 74. 6d.) 

The Royal Observatory at Greenwich, by Z. Walier Maundy 
F.R.A.S. A glance at its history and an account, both scientific ani 
popular, of its work. Numerous illustrations. (Religious Tract Society, 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 316. 55.) 

The Paris Salon of rg00. Ninety-six excellent photogravure Tepito. 
ductions of the most striking pictures. The descriptive letterpress is no 
brilliant. (Unwin. Quarto. Pp. 96. 55.) 

The Romance of Spain, by Charles I! Wood, F.R.G.S. 
travel book from Mr. Wood; informing, copiously illustrated. 
millan. Demy 8vo. Pp. 378. 10s. net.) 

The Chorus of Creation, a miscellany of nature-verse fron 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Southey, Mary Howitt, Whittier, Longfellow, &, 
selected by J. A. Alacduff, D.D., with landscape pictures by G, 
Edwards. (Wodder & Stoughton. Demy 8vo. Ip. 40. 2s. 6d.) 

The City of Chartres, by 1. /. Z./. Masse, A.A. Deals in detail 
with the cathedral and churches; plans and photographs. An excellent 
handbook. (Bell. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 120. 25. 6d.) 

The ‘Isabel Carnaby” Birthday Book, arranged by Z£, D, 
Berrington, ‘* Admiration is like porridge—awfully stodging ; but yu 
get hungry again almost as soon as you have eaten it.” Sprightly quoa. 
tions for each day of the year. (Hodder & Stoughton, Small cr, 8¥, 
35. 6d.) 

The Geography of Asia, by Zone/ W. Lyde Mr. Lyde is a 
experienced teacher of geography, who deals with his subject in broad 
yet effective detail. (Black. Cr. 8vo, Pp, 112. Is.) 


Another 
(Mac. 


Pamphlets 


Should the Electors support the War Policy of the Present 
Government? by Herbert M. Thompson. ‘* We are being urged tos 
policy of exasperation,” argues our author. (Lewis, Cardiff. Pp. 60, 6d) 

Rome and Romanising, by Artur Galton. The substance of this 
essay appeared lately in three articles in the National Review. ** Though 
I condemn the methods and system of the Papal Court, both past and 
present, I believe I have spoken of them,” premises the author, * without 
prejudice or bias.” (Skeffington. Pp. 74. Is.) 

Map to Illustrate the Chinese Question, with a brief summay 
of the situation to middle of July. Supplementary maps of Chinese ports 
Very useful. (Johnston, 1s.) 


Reprints, New Editions 


The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated, by Gene! 
Sir Edward Bruce Hamlty, K.C.B., is now reissued by Messrs. Blad- 
wood in two divisions to meet the requirements of Army examination, 
with the maps of campaigns included. (Div. I. pp. 130. 10s, 6d. Div, IL 
pp. 491. 215.) 

We have received from Messrs. Cassell a new popular edition of the 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair, First Lord Playlat 
of St. Andrews, by Sir Wemyss Reid. (Vp. 487. 75. 6d.) 

Mr. John Long issues the second edition of The Realisation 
Justus Moran, by /rederic Carrel. (Pp. 309. 65.) 

Messrs, Hodder & Stoughton send us the third edition of Love ant 
Quiet Life, by Walter Raymond. Somerset idylls. (Pp. 264. 3s. 64 

The Carissima, by Zucas Malet, has been added by Messrs. Methot 
to ** The Novelist” series. (Pp. 124. 6d.) 

Messrs. George Newnes, Limited, have brought out in paper com 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's Marcella. A big sixpennyworth. (Pp. 312) 

If Jane Porter’s Scottish Chiefs is not quite a classic it ought tole 
so, in view of the glorified forma/ which Mr. Dent has given it, with # 
new design in ‘titles,’ and a crowd of admirable drawings by TH 
Robinson, including a warlike frontispiece in colours. (Demy 8vo Pp 
564. 55. net.) q 
Mr. John Lane sends us his neat little edition of George Bornes’ 

(35-) : 
In their series of ' standard novels, Messrs. Macmill 
include the ever-popular Last of the Mohicans; pictures by H, i 
Brock. (Cr. 8vo. Pp. 398. 2s. 6d.) 

Messrs. Dent have issued in VOL. XII. their admirable “Lav 
Temple ” edition of Shakespeare. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock produce a reprint of Darzwin’s 
a portrait of Darwin and an introduction by Professor J. W. Judd. 
8vo. Pp. 549. Map and illustrations. 2s.) , 
Mr. Fisher Unwin has printed a third edition of Public Speaking 
and Debate, by George Jacob Holyoake. A manual, as the sub-title pa 
it, for advocates and agitators.” (Cr. 8vo. Pp. 266. 35. 64.) 
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“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 


Publishers’ Circular. 


NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 








—_ 
—_—_—_ 





BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME 


OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 


friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. 

Lord ROSEBERY. 

JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
ELLEN TERRY. 


The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 

Lord LISTER. 





“The artic'e on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.” —A thene@usm, 


“ An interesting book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“In many ways affords capital amusement.”—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


“The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd's book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself."—S?. Yames's Gazette. 


“May be recommended to wile away some half-hours of holiday time.” 
Literary World. 





| 
| 





. . . . ” | 
“Clever sketches of public men........ fresh and interesting to the general public. 


Liverpool Mercury. 


“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 


“Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scotsman. 


“Areally delightful book. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a | 


single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success."— Weekly Dispatch. 


“They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and reveal 
the man in his habit as he lives." —Bristol Mercury. 


“ Are certainly worthy of republication."—County Gentleman. 


“There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘portraits’ and three 
memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
Portraits were written by different people.”—Daily Graphic. 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


_S—_— 





RARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— | 


State Wants.—1I want to buy FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jes*e, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven- 
sn, T. Hardy, Jane Austen ; also Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson 
Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpine Works and Journals. ss. (each lot) offered for 

Country Life,” ficst 4 vols. ; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Behmen'’s Works, 
avele, 17544.—-EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

(ee 





WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Reduced Prices, 
MODERN BOOKS.—Containing also the Best Novels. 
FRENCH LITERATURE.—A Popular Selection. 


PLEASANT ODES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 











Including addresses to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Mr. BALFOUR. 


Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN. 


Lord ROBERTS. 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Mr. TIM HEALY. 
Mr. KRUGER. 


Dr. LEYDS, &e. 
Reprinted from ‘“‘ The Outlook.” 


ONE SHILLING. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Crosland is an entertaining satirist and he 
appears to be able to ‘jerk a poim’ with the facility which Artemus Ward claimed in 
the same literary exercise.” 

OBSERVER,.—“ Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 

ACA DEM Y.—" Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’” 








BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 





PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 1s. ; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. 


each. 


Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 
| Secretaries, 


Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 
ir. T. R. MARR. 


5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W C. 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS 











The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 
THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3$d. post free). 


Address: Publisher, THE 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C, 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 


OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR 
SYMONS. 

O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. (Two Issues). 

THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


| ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 
| THE ‘“*NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


\ 


BRANDES’ ‘“‘IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 


‘‘AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 





FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH 
JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON. 


MR, HARDY’S POEMS, By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 

HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 
JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 
THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR. 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND HUIS CRITICS. By 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


By NEIL 
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se 
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IN PREPARATION. 


THE STAGE IN THE YEAR 1900, 


A SOUVENIR. | 

Being a Collection of Photogravure Plates portraying the leading Players ang 

Playwrights of the day, and a History of the Stage during the Victorian Era, 
with Sundry Portraits and other Engravings. 

THE WORK WILL BE PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER AND BOUND IN RED FULL MOROCCO, CHASED IN GILT, —_— 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


(Oct. 13, 1 











] 
Limited to an Edition de Luxe of Three Hundred Copies only, price £10 Ios. 
Price £2 10s. Bound in Vellum. ae 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN THE YEAR 1900, 
Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 
With many Portraits of Members, Illustrations, and Reproductions of old Engravings. Fi 


The Statist of April 2x says :—‘ A magnificent production is The Stock , evidence, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. Dudley Hardy, and Mr. F. Carruthers | 
Exchange in the Year 1900: A Souvenir, just issued from the press of Messrs. | Gould contributing some excellent work. An exhaustive history of the ing. 
Spottiswoode & Co., 54 Gracechurch Street. It is compiled by Mr. W. Eden tution is included, from the pen of Mr. Charles Duguid ; and the work gi 
Hooper. The ordinary edition, the price of which is £2 1os., has been | portraits of the trustees, managers, and committee, as well as ‘ most of th TY! 
limited to 1,000 copies. Illustrations of the exterior and interior of ‘The | men of recognised position in ‘‘ The House,”’ and of many popular sports. 

House,’ plans, caricatures, and reproductions of old engravings are all in | men, and very old, and therefore deeply respected, members.” 





NOW READY. Price 4s. 9d. post free. —— 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Stock and Sharebrokers’ Directory 


FOR 1900-1901 


Contains full and complete lists of Brokers in London and more than 200 Provincial Cities and Towns, the Managing Officials of the various Stock 
Exchanges, Partnerships, Registered Telegraphic Addresses and Telephone Numbers. Great care has been taken to bring it up to date, and it willl 
found the only reliable Directory of Stock and Share Brokers in the Market. 


Che Church Quarterly Review. 





«ue 


Published in January, April, July, and October of each year. Price 6s. ; or by Annual Subscription, received by the Publishers, £1. - . 
CONTENTS FOR JULY: Gy 
I.—Twenty-five Years of the Church Quarterly Review. VII.—The Bishop of Ripon on the Church of England. é, = 
II.—Dr. Pusey as a Correspondent and a Spiritual Guide. VIII.—Mr. Leighton Pullan on the Book of Common Prayer. 
III.—Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. , IX.—The Eve of the Reformation. 
IV.—Evolution, Biology, and Human Guidance. X.—Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. ie 
V.—Memorials of Dr. Johnson. XI.—Jacopone da Todi. 
VI.—Church Dedications. XII.—The Archbishops on Reservation. [Short Notices 
A List of the Contents of the numbers of the Church Quarterly Review from 1875-1898 can be had on receipt of stamped envelope. ~~ On 





MEDICAL WORKS. Tl 


THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA. 1898. Price 10s. 6d. | THE MEDICAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price 2s. @ 


post free 11s. Interleaved with plain paper for notes, 3s. 6d. extra. post free. 
’ . ij 
THE MEDICAL REGISTER. Price 6s. od. post free. | THE DENTAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price 1.2 4 


THE DENTISTS’ REGISTER. Price 3s. od. post free. | THE REGULATIONS FOR STUDENTS. Price 7d. post fre 
And all Books and Pamphlets, &c., issued by the General Medical Council. 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1900. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, a 
SECRETARIES’ NAMES, of over 2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, in London and the Countries of Great Britain and | ( 


——, 





in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. Over 800 Golf Clubs are included in the current edition. 
In red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, price 3s. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 9d. 




















Fourth Edition. _ Price 1s. ; post free 1s. 1d, Price 1s. ; post free 1s. 1d. 
ANAGRAMS. MORE ANAGRAMS. — { | — 
. 
BY « 
SOME MINOR POETS. SOME MINOR POETS. 
‘* Now that the winter is upon us, when amusements must be found around “ Pyzzle-lovers will find some excellent work for their brains in " 
the he scapes the person who can | suggest something new in the way,of a game | admirable collection.” — World. 
is always a prime favourite. ‘ Some Minor Poets,’ who have produced a little a 
book called ‘Anagrams,’ should earn much goodwill during the coming The ingenious authors of ‘Anagrams’ and ' More Anagrams’ ut s 
months,"—London Letter, Nov. 24, 1899. already gained a good deal of attention.’ oo Morning Post. 43 
London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 54 Gracechurch Street,-E.C., and 5 New-Street even. t 
2 aD i 
— } 
Pp on E.C. — 





Printed for the OUTLOOK PUBLISHING Co., Limited, by Srorriswoope & Co., New-s “street Square ; and Published at rog Fleet S' 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Gorcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W. (WwW. A.); oe 4 Town. 
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